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Next Tuesday King Paul and Queen 
Frederika of Greece will arrive in Lon- 
don for a four-day state visit. There will 
be several demonstrations during their 
visit in which CND and the Committee 
of 100 will be taking part. 


We completely support these demonstra- 
tions. Greece is not a_ totalitarian 
country in the sense that, for example, 
Stalin’s Russia was or Salazar’s Portugal 
is, but the Greek government is a very 
repressive one. There are about 1,100 
political prisoners in Greece. The Greek 
government says that these prisoners are 
all criminals, and that many of them 
were guilty of murder and other atroci- 
ties during the Greek Civil War. 


There are at least three good reasons 
why it is right to demand the immediate 
release of these prisoners: 


1. Although many of them may have 
committed crimes during the Civil War, 
no-one who committed similar crimes on 
the government side has been imprisoned. 
They are therefore, in the strictest sense, 
political prisoners. They are in prison 
not simply because they committed 
crimes, but because they were on the 
losing side in a political struggle. 


2. Some of those in prison have not 
committed any criime but are there be- 
cause they have expressed opnions dis- 
tasteful to the government. 


3. Whatever the prisoners have been 
guilty of, they have been treated with a 
brutality and lack of respect for basic 
human right that should not be tolerated 
in any country. Many of the prisoners 
are ill, some have died in prison, and all 
have been in for a very long time. 


Greece went through a very violent civil 
war shortly after the end of the Second 
World War. The government is naturally 
nervous about the possibility of further 
violence from the Left. It is also in a 
particularly exposed position in the cold 
war. It is a member of NATO and it 
has frontiers with the Communist world. 
These are without doubt some-of the 
motives which have led the Greek gov- 
ernment to act repressively towards the 
Left. But these facts simply illustrate 
the pernicious effects of maintaining rigid 
cold war attitudes. And Greece, like 
Portugal, shows up the hollowness of 


Support ti 


NATO’s claim to be the defender of the 
“ free world.” 


Apart from the question of the political 
prisoners, basic civil liberties are in- 
fringed in many ways in Greece, And 
this particularly concerns the peace 
movement in Britain. There is a new, 
but vigorous and growing peace move- 
ment in Greece. The Greek government 
is doing its best to suppress this move- 
ment. It banned the completely peaceful 
Easter march from Marathon to Athens. 
It failed to give protection to Gregory 
Lambrakis, the MP who was very active 
in the peace movement, when it was 
warned in advance of a plan to murder 
him. The Greek peace movement - 
chiefly represented by the Bertrand 
Russell Youth Society for Nuclear Dis- 
armament - has asked the British move- 
ment for support. This should be given 
unreservedly. 


‘Our tradition’ - PM 


From Hansard, June 27. 


Mr. Driberg: While we all hope that Their Majesties will not be physic- 
ally molested, as the Home Secretary has confirmed did not occur on a 
previous occasion, has the Prime Minister warned the Greek Government 
that there will be demonstrations on quite a substantial scale and that Her 
Majesty’s Government will have no right whatsoever to stop these demon- 


strations if they are peaceful ? 


The Prime Minister : We all hope for the success of this visit, which marks 
a very long and close alliance between Britain and Greece in two wars. . . 
We have told the Greek Government that while we will take every pre- 
caution to see that there will be no incidents that will give rise to personal 
molestation, the ordinary rights of peaceful demonstration are, of course, 


part also of our tradition here. 


— 


Several newspapers have tried to present 
the campaign for freedom in Greece as 
“Communist inspired.” The fact is that 
there are many people, Communist and 
non-Communist, in the struggle for civil 
liberties in Greece. It is a sad reflection 
on those people who often talk of free- 
dom in the abstract that. when a cam- 
paign develops for precisely defined free- 
doms, they immediately brand it as “ pro- 
Communist.” 


The Greek people want an end to vio- 
lence. They have had more than enough 
of it. The nuclear disarmers who demon- 
strated in Greece at Easter remained non- 
violent in spite of police brutality and 
provocation. The funeral of Gregory 
Lambrakis was a massive demonstration 
for non-violence. 


For these reasons it is especially impor- 
tant that the demonstrations in London 
should accord with the highest standards 
of non-violence. This means not simply 
that demonstrators should refrain from 
physically assaulting the police, but that 
the whole spirit of the demonstrations 
should convey the demand of the Greeks 
for a more dignified, more decent and 
freer way of life. 


There are several specific ways in which 
the organisers of the demonstrations can 
make sure that they will in fact be non- 
violent. They can brief their supporters 
carefully well before the demonstrations 
take place about what a non-violent 
demonstration really means. They can 
make it clear that if the demonstrations 
should degenerate into real violence they 
will call them off. For violent demon- 
strations will be much worse than no 


demonstrations at all. They would give 
the authorities a legitimate excuse to, 
crack down on the demonstrators; give 
the press an easy way to discredit the 
demonstrations ; alienate public opinion 
which could well be sympathetic to the 
demonstrations; and they would have 
betrayed the wishes of the people in 
Greece for whom the demonstrations are 
being held. 


By its membership of NATO Britain is 


inextricably involved in supporting the, 


regime in Greece. By inviting the Greek 
royal family here the British government 
is deliberately giving it support and pres- 
tige. We hope that as many people in 
this country as possible will therefore 
both protest against this visit and against 
injustice in Greece and, by the quality of: 
their demonstration, show clearly to the 
Grcek King and Queen, to the British 
government, and to the people of Britain 
and of Greece the values that they stand 
for. 


The photograph (above) shows Pat Pottle, 
the representative of Earl Russell, about to 
be hit by a policeman during the anti- 
nuclear demonstration in Athens on April 
21. The demonstration, planned as a com- 
pletely orderly march from Marathon to 
Athens, was banned by the Greek govern- 
ment. 


A Foreign Office spokesman wrote on June 
27 that this photograph * relating to an in- 
cident in which Mr. Patrick Pottle was in- 
volved, could be variously interpreted. . . 
The impression formed by Her Maijesty’s 


Embassy was’ that the demonstration as a \ 


whole had been handled by the Greek 
police with efficiency and moderation.” 
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| renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another # 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


JULY 17 


Insist on it from your 
bookseller or library. 


BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship 


Summer Conference 1963 


Culham College, Abingdon, Berks, 
Monday July 29 to Saturday August 3. 
Morning sessions: ‘‘ Power and Politics,” Dr. 
Peter Pulzer. 

Evening sessions: ‘Peace and Internationa! 
Questions.” Damaris Parker-Rhodes, George 
Innes, Rev. C. Gordon Wilson, Rev. S. Hinkes. 
Canference fee: £6 5s. Particulars from The 
Administrative Secretary (PN), APF, 29 Great 
James St, London, W.C.1. 


WE SING OF 
FREEDOM 


A Folk-Song Concert 


with Bob Davenport, The Haverim, 
Enoch Kent, A. L. Lloyd, Ewan MacColl, 
Matt McGinn, Gordon McCullough, 
John Reavey, Peggy Seeger, Barbara 
Levy, Jean Hart, Todd Matshikiza, James 
Phillips 

Compere: John Freeman. An oration on 
South Africa Freedom Day : Peter O’Toole 


Friday, July 5 at 7.45 


St Pancras Town Hall 


5s, 7s 6d, 10s, 12s 6d and 1 gn from Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, 15 Endsleigh Street, 
WCI (EUS 5786) and at door. 


from 


Summer Conference 1963 


AUGUST 17-24 
LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


‘Reconciliation - 
Pacifism in Action’ 


Speakers will include: 


Clifford Macquire 
Harold Wickings 


Chairman: 
Rev. David Holt Roberts, M.A. 


Stanley Sweet 


Send for brochure to 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
9 COOMBE ROAD, NEW MALDEN, 
SURREY 


Classified 


Teemaa : ena with order, 6d. pee werd, min. 44 (0x 


Nos. Is. extra). Please de not send stampa in pay- 
maont, execpt for odd pence. Address Box Na. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Lendon, 
N.i Please seed advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for resnits. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledoniam Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


‘* Christians and Sex Today.”? Speaker: Anna M. 
Bidder, (one of the authors of ‘‘ Towards a Quaker 
View of Sex"). Chairman: R. Duncan Fairn, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. Sunday July 7, 
1963 at 6.30 p.m. 


There will be a garden meeting at Green Lane. 
Ivinghoe, when Bernard and Elsie Banfield hope all 
interested will meet for discussion, at 3 p.m. July 20. 


Holiday accommodation 


Manor House Hotel, North Parade, Whitley Bay. 
Sea view, TW lounge, parking accommodation, 
12s 6d per day. (or £3 15s per week). B 
Children and O.A.P.s at reduced rates. 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L.- 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Adult School Groups (350 in Britain) meet for 
muta] education and friendly discussion (often in 
members’ homes). Write National Adult School 
Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


After 8 yrs. successful experience in running a flatlet 
house I must leave much sooner than expected 
through lease ending and dilapidation. Aim to start 
CND community and centre in central pleasant 
area. Houses in view but must borrow, 6 per cent 
repayment 5-7 years. Sums over £50 if possible. 
Peggy Smith, 41 Courtfield Rd., S.W.7. FRE 2183. 


Anyone interested in starting amateur film making 
group? Box No. 196. 


Attention, especially in South Wales. Selection of 
pacifist leaflets in German available free for those 
wishing to welcome German troops and sailors to 
this country. WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces seeking information as to their posi- 
tion are asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service, etc., when writing to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Housmans for fast cheap poster printing. 50, size 
20in. x 1Sin. for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on 
request. S-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross, London, N.i. 


Student requires transport France-Athens beginning 


of August. Susan Carlebach, 549 Antrim Road, 
Belfast 15. 
Publications 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s . 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Danger: Official Secret. RSG6. Full unabridged 
Teprint available price 1s from C'ttee of 100, ft 
Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


Liberté, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a year post 
free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Kings Cross, London, N.1. 


Now Love the More: Egoism the answer to the 
Bomb. From Alan Bates, 38 Portland Rd, Leicester. 
5s 6d 


Silent Death. 3rd reprint, price 1s. (1,000 copies of 
2nd reprint confiscated by Special Branch.) Available 
from : C'ttee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


The Bockniks explores new avenues to international 
understanding. Contributions welcome (light or 
serious). For alert world citizens all ages. 


Situations vacant 


International Voluntary Service (British Branch of 
Service Civil International) needs part-time assistant 
to Finance Officer. Some book-keeping experience 
desirable. Remuneration by arrangement. Anplica- 
tions in writing to General Secretary, IVS, 72 Oakley 
Sq., London, N.W.I. 


Wanted by old-established builders. Painters, also 
painter/handyman and plumber/handyman, regular 
jobs, top rates for good tradesmen. Possible partner- 
ship later. Phone Elmbridge 9783. 


Situations wanted 


Socialist engineer, 20, carefully made redundant, 
seeks settled rural employment. Anything, anywhere, 
considered. Box No. 199. 


Accommodation vacant 


view, Falmouth. Double 
Box No. 197. 


Attic, bed, 


cooker. 


panoramic 
July-August. 


In CND house large sunny double with separate 
beds £4 10s; one single room £2 15s, Light, linen, 
cleaning, use kitchen and bathroom, Cooking facili- 
ties. FRE 4596. 


Accommodation wanted 


ently required, large unfurn. flat or house. 
Mae "Moule, 87 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. ARC 
1239, PAD 6565. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
sclect from notices sent in. To make the service as 
e@ompiete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries ta arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, time, plage (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisera (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publieise full details, book a elassified er dis- 
played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


4 July, Thursday 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Tribute to Dr. Lambrakis, Greek ‘* Apostle of 


Peace."' Speakers: Malcolm MacMillan, M.P., 
Hugh Brock, David Boulton, Chris Farley, Mrs. 
Betty Ambatielos. Chair: Marcus Lipton, M.P. 
Greek songs and dances. Adm. free. Int. Greek 
Amnesty Conference. 

4-12 July Thur-Fri 

Vancouver to Berlin Peace Walkers’ Route: 4-5 


Northallerton, 5-7 Darlington, 7-9 Stockton-on-Tees, 
9-10 Middlesbrough, 10-12 West Hartlepool. 


5-6 July, Fri-Sat 


Wallington, Surrey: 7-9 p.m. Fri. 2-7 p.m. Sat. 
23 Park Hill Rd. Art Exhibition in aid of Freedom 
Adm. 2s 6d. Coffee. 


from Hunger Campaign. 
CND. 


5 July, Friday 


London, N.W.1; 7.45 p.m. St. Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Rd. ‘‘ We Sing of Freedom."' South Africa 
Freedom Day Concert. Tickets at door. Details seo 
Anti-Apartheid Movement advert. this page. 


6 July, Saturday 


London, E.11: 2-5 p.m. Aylmer Rd. (High Rd. 
End.) Open air mtg. CND speaker, YCND. 


London, N.W.5: 2 p.m. Aquinas Centre, St. 
Dominic's Priory, Southampton Rd. Arch, Roberts: 
“* Peace and the Council.’’ Debate between Walter 
Stein and Hugh Kay: ‘‘ Must we give up_ the 
deterrent?’' 7s 6d incl, tea. Intending visitors 
please notify John O'Connor, Sec. Pax, 37 Northiam, 
Woodside Park, London, N.12. 


London, W.1: 2.30-3.15 p.m. National Book League, 

7 Albermarle St. AGM of Teachers’ CND, followed 

by public mtg. at 3.30. Ilityd Harrington: ‘* Chil- 

dren in the Nuclear Age.’’ Chair: Dr. S. Galin. 
'CND. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledontan Road, Lendon, N.! 


Please insert my ad. m naxt............ssue(s) 


t encloee P.O, value... 


6-7 July, Sat-Sun 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. (both days) 
New Hse. Lecture Theatre, Pilgrim St. Summer 
School. Tickets 10s from Anna Tapsell, 9 Corbridge 
Ave., Woodlands Park, Wideopen, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 3. CND. 


7 July, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl. (foot 


of Lr. Regent St.) for West End ster parade. 
CND, a 2 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Hyde Park Corner 
(Serpentine Rd.) for march in memory of Dr. 
Gregory Lambrakis, followed by memoria] meeting 
at Spare Corner. (Details: CND advert. back 
page. 


8 July, Monday 


Birmingham 29: 7.45 


-m. St, Andrew's Hse., 
Kingsmead Close, Selly 


ak, ‘‘ Women for Peace."’ 


9 July, Tuesday . 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. March from Trafalgar 
Sq. to Buckingham Palace. Greek state visit. 
Bertrand Russell. Wear black sashes. ‘‘ Save 
Greece Now.” 


10 July, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore St. 
Film Show, incl. ‘‘ Food or Famine,"’ in aid of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. FoR, PPU. 


London, W.1: 7 p.m. 1! Nth. Audley St. (off 
Oxford St.) basement flat. Mtg. on background to 
Greek situation. Details: C'ttee of 100 ARC 1239. 


11 July, Thursday 


Southend: 8 p.m. Railway Hotel, Clifftown Rd. (by 
Central Stn.) Folk songs. ‘‘ Rambling Les Hal- 
croft," and others. YCND. 


12 July, Friday 


London, S.W.15: 7-11 p.m. 21b Carlton Drive. 
Folk song evening. Vic Gammon, Linda Searle. 
Adm. 2s. C'ttee of 100. 


12-15 July, Fri- Mon 


Amersham, Bucks. : Woodrow High House, Inter- 
national Christian Youth Conference. Speakers in- 
clude: Kenneth Lee, Rev. Peter Dyck, Patrick 
Armstrong, Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg, Stephen Peet, 
Jean_Lasserre, Rev. Philip Eastman, Prof, Hannes 
de Graaf. Fee: £3 7s 6d. Details: Rev. Philip 
Eastman, IFoR, 3 Hendon Ave., London, N.3. 


13 July. Saturday 

London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Unity Theatre, 1 Gold- 
ington Cres. Folk Song Prom. Tickets 5s and 
7s 6d from London C'ttee of 100. 


London, N.W.3: 7.30 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd., Hamp- 


stead. International Evening Garden Party. 
Speakers, music, singing, food, drink. 3s 6d tickets 
from Baz, Garnett Rd., N.W.3, or at door. 


C'ttee of 100 and CND. 


Manchester: 10 a.m.4 p.m. Mass signature collec- 
tion for test ban treaty. Report to 14 Tib Lane, off 
Cross St., Manchester 2, CND. 


Sudbury, Suffolk: 2.30 p.m. 
Freedom from Hunger Fete. 


Needham Market, Suffolk : 3-7 p.m. Glenview, Bark- 
ing Rd. Report by Rev. Hampden N. Horne on 
Annual Council mtg. FoR. Tea provided; bring 
own food. FoR, APF, PPU. 


Warley: From 2.30 p.m. Pound Rd. 
lands Area Summer Party. All welcome. 


13-21 July, Sat-Sun 


Plymouth: Nuclear Dis. Week. Enquiries: 2 Car- 
thusian St., E.C.1 (CLE 5146) or Alan Ruttley, 21 
Bedford Park, North Hill, Plymouth. Plymouth 


Sudbury Schools. 


West Mid- 
PPU. 


ee 60414. COND 


14 July, Sunday 


London, N.W.8: 3.30 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 
169 Lisson Grove. Rosalind Hobart: ‘‘ The New 
Schools CND."" YCND. 


London, §.W.1; Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
(ft of Lr, Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 
CND. 


15 July, Monday 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Cent. 
London Grp. mtg. The Way to a Non-violent 
Society. Douglas Clark: ‘‘ The Relevance of Tax 
Refusal."’ Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


16 July, Tuesday 


London, S.W.1: 7.15 p.m. House of Commons. 
“The Labour Party conference : What can we hope 
to do?" Speakers : George Thomas, M.P., William 
Warbey, M.P., June Lester (YS). Chair; Frank 
Allaun, M.P. LPF. 


17 July, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore 8t. 
Group mtg. Current events discussion. PPU 


London, W.1: 7 p.m. 11 Nth. Audley St. (off Oxford 
St.). Basement flat. Background to Greek situation. 
Details : C'ttee of 100. ARC 1239. 


Edzell 


On Sunday August 4 at 2 p.m., to 
coincide with the anniversary of the 
atom-bombing of Hiroshima, the Scot- 
tish Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment will hold a demonstration at the 
American base at Edzell, between Aber- 
deen and Dundee. 


President Kennedy has ordered 29 
Polaris submarines, each with 16 city- 
destroying missiles, to be in operation 
from Holy Loch by 1965. 


In missile warfare, communications are 
of paramount importance. The Ameri- 
can radio-communication base at 
Edzell is the nerve-centre of the radio- 
communications system for the Polaris 
submarine fleet and for the U.S. carrier- 
borne nuclear strike force in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


The American staff has recently been 
increased by the arrival of 400 U.S. 
marines. One of several activities will 
be a door-to-door canvass of the 
American married quarters which are 
just outside the base. 


If your local group has no activities 
planned for that weekend, please come. 
(Invited are: CND, Committee of 100, 
trade unions, people, everybody.) For 
people from far afield Aldermaston- 
type accommodation available. Bring a 
sleeping bag. 

Enquiries to: Leo Baxendale, 15 David- 
son St., Broughty Ferry. Nr. Dundee, 
Scotland. 


Michael Randle 


Conference in Algeria 


Recently I was one of 150 delegates from 
Europe who attended a conference on non- 
governmental aid to Algeria. The confer- 
ence was held from June 15 to 19 just out- 
side Algiers in the campus of the university 
of Ben Aknoun. Political and trade union 
organisations from Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Britain, Eire, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Greece, Italy and the Nether- 
jands were represented. 


The conference was important as a poli- 
tical event. It was semi-official, organised 
to all intents and purposes by the Algerian 
government through the Political Bureau of 
the Front de la Liberation Nationale (FLN). 
It was an important opportunity, after years 
of bitter fighting, for Ben Bella to re-assert 
in a way that no-one could fail to under- 
stand the non-racial basis of his régime. 
Ben Bella addressed the delegates twice and 
invited them to an official banquet. He 
thanked publicly all who had _ assisted 
Algeria during the years of war, and said 
that Algeria still needed her friends, perhaps 
more so now than ever. Significantly, per- 
haps, the largest single delegation was the 
French one, 

The conference began amid a great deal of 
confusion, No-one seemed quite sure what 


its real aim was. If it was concerned purely 
with technical aid, why were so many of the 
delegates people with political rather than 
technical qualifications? (This was particu- 
larly true of the British delegation, though 
it applied also to others.) Was the confer- 
ence some sort of public political gesture, 
and if so who was it aimed at? The 
French, with whom economic and financial 
negotiations were currently in progress ? 
President Nasser? the Communist bloc 
countries ? 


Speculation among the delegates increased 
when most of the first day of the confer- 
ence was spent waiting in vain for the 
arrival of Ben Bella, who was reported to 
be opening it. In the late afternoon the 
conference was finally addressed by the 
Minister of Energy and Industry, M. 
Laroussi Khelffa, and the delegates divided 
up into Commissions on Agriculture, Health 
and Infants, Youth and Sport, Professions, 
Industrialisation, Work and Social Affairs, 
Commerce, Information, and Organisation 
and Action, 

At the Commission stage it became quite 
clear that whatever political overtones there 
might be, the conference was very seriously 
concerned with helping to meet Algeria’s 


needs. Delegates were presented with lists 
giving precise details of the needs in the 
different departments of Algeria’s economic 
and social life, and one or more representa- 
tives of appropriate government Ministries 
attended each commission, Ben Bella even 
offered to send the Ministers concerned to 
attend the commissions when he addressed 
the delegates on Monday evening. 


The meeting with Ben Bella was indeed 
most extraordinary and exciting. He ad- 
dressed the delegates very briefly, explain- 
ing that he wanted to give the maximum 
time to answering questions, This he did 
with a frankness and spontaneity that was 
at times startling. On the question of the 
eight French prisoners still held in custody 
by France for aiding the FLN during the 
war, he said that not only was the matter 
being raised constantly with the French 
government, but he was even prepared to 
indulge in political blackmail to secure the 
release of these French prisoners; he held 
12,000 Harkis (the Algerian camel riders 
who had supported the French during the 
war) and was prepared to release all of 
them in exchange for the release of the 
eight pro-FLN French prisoners. 

I asked him about stopping the French tests 


Charles C. Walker 


India-China march draws crowds 


The Delhi-to-Peking Friendship March has 
entered its second phase as it travels across 
India. 

Large crowds have been attending the 
nightly public meetings. Whether in a vil- 
lage or city, almost invariably they number 
a thousand, generally between 1,500 and 
2,500. The speeches, some of them given 
through an interpreter, are heard attentively. 
The usual format of the meeting is for one 
member of the group to introduce the 
march and the marchers in about 15 
minutes, then a half-hour talk possibly by a 
westerner, followed by Shankarrao Deo, 
senior member of the team. 

Overt opposition is seen or heard only occa- 
sionally, Once in a while a “ black flag” 
demonstration is organised, usually in a 
district capital. At Allahabad a group from 
the Hindu Mahasabba marched around the 
stage blowing trumpets and shouting such 
slogans as “the peace march is a fraud” 
and “throw back the Chinese agents.” 
After a half hour they joined the audience 
and permitted the meeting to continue with- 
out further interruption. 

Occasions of outright opposition have been 
rare in the last couple of months. Several 
reasons can be advanced for the changed 
atmosphere. 


HOUSMANS 


give good service to organisations, 
groups and readers 


Duplicating paper and supplies 
Typing and copy paper 

Envelopes of all kinds 

Office supplies and account books 
Personal stationery and gifts 
Typewriters, pens - and repairs 


PLUS the biggest-anywhere selection 
of peace books and pamphlets, 
posters, badges, song-books, and 

a second-to-none book order 
service to all parts of the world 


Write or call 


HOUSMANS 


the peace news booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


One factor is the abatement of the crisis 
mood in India. As one editorialist wrote: 
“Signs of relaxation are everywhere except 
in leaders’ speeches.” The government has 
not slackened its efforts for a military and 
economic build-up - compulsory military 
training affecting eight million university 
students begins this month - but a mood 
of normalcy is apparent among the people. 
Second, some of the provincial government 
leaders in Uttar Pradesh, a large state 
through which the march passed at the out- 
set, were ardent opponents of the march. 
Some called for jailing the group. How- 


“ever, their protests to the central govern- 


ment were unavailing. The Home Minister 
said they could hardly silence a group talk- 
ing non-violence “in the land of Gandhi.” 
Bihar state, on the other hand, has a tradi- 
tion of peaceful activity. It is the region of 
Asoka and Buddha. Modern day political 
leaders Rajendra Prasad and Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Gandhi’s peasant satyagraha in 
Champaran (his first big campaign in India), 
concentrated efforts by Vinoba on behalf of 
the landless, these are recalled when the 
Indian organisers say large crowds could be 
expected in Bihar. The organisers for the 
march have been zealous and effective at 
the district and provincial level. 


Another reason the march is going well is 
that internal differences among the marchers 
have been clarified and important ones re- 
solved. At a five-day review conference at 
Ghazipur in early May major issues were 
talked through and a heartening degree of 
unity achieved, not only in words but in 
personal relationships. What differences re- 
main can be lived with, and might be ex- 
pected in such an international team from 
different movements and traditions. 


It cannot be said that westerners ate em- 
phasising war resistance while Indians em- 
phasise friendship. Shankarrao Deo advo- 
cates the view that the march should de- 
emphasise non-violent resistance and instead 
highlight the common predicament in which 
India and China find themselves, from 
which they can be extricated only by an 
attitude and approach which has abandoned 
the concept of enemy. Yet he speaks out 
strongly for unilateral disarmament at both 
press conferences and public meetings. 

A fourth reason for the changed atmosphere 
is related to what has just been described. 
As the inner character of the march has 
developed, the purpose and image of the 
project have become clearer to the Indian 
public. At first, even our sympathisers as 


well as others knew little about us except 
they read in the papers. 


what News 


accounts were highly selective, at times 
garbled and highly emotional. 

As more Sarvodaya and Shanti Sena leaders 
came to the march, heard the evening 
speeches and the afternoon discussions with 
local workers, as they talked with the par- 
ticipants, they took a more positive view of 
the enterprise and helped spread the good 
word around. Sympathetic news stories 
began to appear, not only in local areas 
where the march had been, but in other 
parts of the country also. 

The strong and eloquent support of Jaya- 
prakash Narayan has helped substantially. 
In his last major public speech at the time 
of this writing he paid high tribute to the 
accomplishments of the march, and made a 
passionate appeal to the Indian people to 
accept non-violence. 

Such voices as his and that of the friend- 
ship march are being heard in India today, 
but they are few. This seems to be a time 
when thoughtful people are mulling over 
the meaning of the crisis and what it may 
portend. 

Recently a prominent city official who was 
walking with the marchers as they left the 
city sought out Shankarrao Deo and said: 
“T agreed to be a member of the welcom- 
ing committee only because I wished to 
extend hospitality and make your stay here 
a pleasant one. I did not share your 
views. But after I heard you speak last 
night my whole outlook has changed.” 
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in the Sahara. He declared his complete 
opposition to these “unnecessary and 
cowardly” tests, but said that he was not 
prepared to re-start the whole Algerian war 
on this issue. Other steps short of this 
would be taken, 

The following day the various commissions 
reported back to the main conference. I 
took an opportunity to go with a small 
group of people to La Trappe, further down 
the coast from Ben Aknoun, where a large 
farm formerly owned by a big French land- 
lord and businessman, M. Borgeaud, has 
been taken over and is being run by a com- 
mittee elected by the workers. I spent most 
of the day on the farm, talking to workers 
and members of the Comité de Gestion, the 
workers’ committee. It was extremely ex- 
citing to find enthusiasm for the new set-up 
matched with practical competence. Over 
a million and a half hectares of land have 
been taken over by workers’ committees 
since independence, and much of this is the 
best land, deserted by French landlords in 
the big panic exodus from Algeria. 

The deserted estates are proving to be the 
key to the Jand reform movement in 
Algeria. But it is the French exodus also 
that has brought desperate problems, espe- 
cially the absence of trained technicians. 
This need for technicians was a major con- 
cern of the conference. In the agricultural 
field, for instance, there is a desperate need 
for all kinds of administrators and tech- 
nicians, The veterinary service has virtually 
collapsed. Not a single Algerian veterinary 
surgeon had been trained, and of the 86 
vets in the country, all French, eighty left 
when independence was declared and the 
other six are due to leave soon. Eighty per 
cent of the teachers at the famous agricul- 
tural training school in Algeria, Maison 
Carré, have returned to France. There is 
almost a total lack of trained foresters. 
This is just in the agricultural field, and 
there are similar problems in the fields of 
public health, education, industry. 


Non-governmental agencies in Europe could 
at the very best only contribute in a rela- 
tively small way to the solution of these 
problems. But the needs are so desperate 
and urgent that obviously no source of 
practical help is being ignored. Ben Bella 
declared that provided there were no poli- 
tical strings attached help from any source 
would be welcomed. 

The Algerian experiment in socialism is an 
extremely important one, particularly the 
workers’ control in the socialised sector of 
both industry and agriculture. Algeria’s 
revolution, moreover, which was achieved at 
the cost of so much bloodshed (at least half 
a million Algerians were killed during the 
fighting), and which seems likely to be fol- 
lowed elsewhere in Africa, is something that 
offers a fundamental challenge to those in- 
terested in the furtherance of non-violent 
action. 

I shall be writing more about my experix. 
ences during my short stay in Algeria. 


Fix those belays! ° sant 


The most frightening experience I have ever 
had was getting stuck half way across an 
overhang when I was rock climbing in 
Langdale fast year. 

It was raining at the time, making the climb 
even more difficult and dangerous. Having 
roped on, and made sure that the belays 
along the route were firmly fixed, I started 
to climb. It was when I reached the over- 
hang that I felt my fingers start to weaken 
on the holds that I had. I looked below 
me in terror. About 100 feet down was 
a rocky and sheep-skulled surface, I had 
to find fresh holds quickly, before I found 
myself among those skulls. 

It was a terrifying few minutes. Either the 
hand holds were too far away, or else they 
weren’t safe enough to climb on to. It 
was only through the encouragement of my 
friend above me and the fact that my feet 
had started to slip that I managed to stretch 
across to a not-too-safe-looking piece of 
protruding rock and pull myself up to a 
safer surface. I had made it, but only just. 
Peace News is having a climb at the 


moment - a financial climb. But are we 
going to make it? It takes more than one 
person to help us over the difficult part. 
It meeds every reader’s support. A little 
donation on the end of your subscription 
or book order, by cheque, postal order, 
stamps or coins, all is welcome. 


DOT DAVIS. 
total since February i 


£1026 


contributions this week £25 8 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Editorials 


The United Nations 
and South Africa 


The most important campaign against apar- 
theid in the next few months is likely to be 
the attempt, initiated by the African nations 
in the International Labour Organisation, to 
have South Africa expelled from the United 
Nations. The Africans have already pre- 
sented the [LO with the choice, us or South 
Africa, and the ILO have come down 
squarely against South Africa, 


The issue as to whether South Africa should 
be expelled from the UN is complex, and 
is not a simple question of whether you are 
for or against apartheid. On the one hand 
it is argued that South Africa has shown its 
contempt of the UN by its refusal to com- 
ply with UN resolutions over South-West 
Africa; that apartheid is a clear violation of 
the UN Charter; and that any method, cer- 
tainly any peaceful method, of forcing the 
South African government to abandon 
apartheid is justified. On the other hand it 
is said that, however much we deplore 
apartheid, the UN is not supposed to be a 
club for the nations we approve of; that, if 
South Africa is expelled for its hateful poli- 
cies, or even for violations of the Charter, 
several other countries might also be ex- 
pelled (and Communist China kept out) for 
the same reasons, and this would mean the 
beginning of the disintegration of the UN 
as a forum where international disputes are 
discussed. 


There is a great deal of force in the second 
argument, but no-one who wants to see 
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apartheid wiped out with the minimum 
possible violence can relish the idea of 
Britain standing virtually alone at the UN 
opposing the rest of the world’s demand for 
South Africa’s expulsion. Also it seems in- 
tolerable that a country committed to an 
economy based on forced labour should be 
a member of the ILO, an organisation 
devoted to establishing fair working condi- 
tions throughout the world. 


All the world’s major powers have violated 
the UN Charter at some time, but South 
Africa is almost the only country in the 
world whose declared policy directly vio- 
lates the Charter. Conditional expulsion 
therefore seems a justifiable move. South 
Africa could be told: while you persist in 
violating a fundamental part of the Charter 
you're not welcome; change your line and 
you're welcome back. Now that the chances 
of any non-violent sclution to the South 
African problem seem so slim, almost any 
form of peaceful pressure should be sup- 
ported. But expulsion from the UN will in 
itself make little impression on the South 
African government unless it is accom- 
panied by a comprehensive programme of 
economic, diplomatic and cultural sanctions. 


Agitate now for 
this book 


A book of considerable importance is being 
published in the United States today. En- 
titled The Quiet Battle (Doubleday Anchor 
original paperback, $1.45), it is a collection 
of writings on the theory and practice of 
non-violent resistance, edited by Mulford Q. 
Sibley, professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota. 


The book is undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive introduction to the whole subject in 
existence, and the need for such a work has 
been felt for a long time. It consists mainly 
of extracts from the classic writings about 
non-violent action, ranging from Taoist 
literature, the Old Testament, and Origen, 
through de la Boétie, Shelley, Thoreau and 
de Ligt, to Gandhi, Richard Gregg, Martin 
Luther King and other modem authors, 


Some of the material is unobtainable else- 
where: thus Arthur Griffith’s controversial 
account of the Hungarian struggle for in- 
dependence from the Hapsburg monarchy, 
The Resurrection of Hungary: A Parallel 


for Ireland, a classic story of non-violent 
direct action, is not to be found even in 
many otherwise excellent libraries. 
Of course there are some omissions in a 
book which attempts to cover such a vast 
field in fewer than 400 pages. But these are 
remarkably few. 
Both in his introduction and afterword, 
Mulford Sibley directly relates the subject 
matter to the problem of preventing war. 
He insists that non-violent resistance is not 
just a moral weapon, but is also a practical 
one which selfish, fallible human beings can 
operate. He asks why so many people sup- 
port the war system in spite of its hopeless 
destructiveness, and says: 
“But the reply today is usually ‘ 
What else can we do? It is at this point 
that the advocate of non-violent power 
has most to say. For he is asserting, 
essentially, that the development of an 
organised movement against both war and 
invasion, together with widespread com- 
mitment to completely unarmed defence, 
would be most likely to accomplish such 
widely proclaimed objectives as the frus- 
tration of invasion and defence of basic 
freedoms.” 
This book contains much of the solid basis 
of positive, hard-headed, and constructive 
proposal which the peace movement can 
and should offer. It is a welcome contrast 
to many unilateralist or peace books, which 
are superficial and platitudinous, or simply 
reiterate the horrors of Hiroshima, 
The Quiet Battle is not at present obtain- 
able in Britain. Doubleday and Co. at 91 
Great Russell Street, London; W.C.1, are 
considering distribution here, and Hous- 
mans can take orders. (The price is 10s 6d, 
plus Is postage. Delivery will not be for 
several weeks.) 
We hope that readers of Peace News will 
order The Quiet Battle, which should be 
stocked by every peace group. A large 
order for the book now will help to get it 
made generally available here. 


What can world law 
achieve ? 


This week an impressive conference on 
“World Peace Through World Law” 
opened in Greece. It is the first world-wide 
conference of its kind ever held and about 
1,000 lawyers from 111 countries are 
attending. The agenda is extremely ambi- 
tious: international judicial machinery for 
settling disputes, the United Nations, inter- 
national trade, disarmament and outer space 
are just some of the more important items. 

The movement which sees world law as the 
key to world peace has grown in strength 
considerably in the past few years and has 
attracted the support of people at least as 
far apart on the political spectrum as 
Harold Wilson and Richard Nixon, The 


slogan “Law not war” has also appeared 
on the banners of many sections of. the 
peace movement. 

But there are several snags to this approach 
to achieving world peace. First of all, inter- 
national law as it now stands is very much 
the product of the Western, capitalist, 
imperialist countries, and as such is held in 
deep suspicion by both the Communist and 
many of the newly ex-colonial countries. 
Secondly, it is very doubtful if any country 
will submit to law administered by an 
“impartial ” third party so long as it feels 
its vital national interests are at stake. 
While the World Court is an appropriate 
body to decide questions of fishing rights 
in the North Sea, it cannot be expected to 
cope with the future of Berlin or the terri- 
torial integrity of Cuba. 

There are certainly areas where a combina- 
tion of political leaders and legal experts 
can improve the usefulness of international 
law - for example, by modernising it to 
take account of political and technological 
developments - but it is unlikely that the 
lawyers will find a solution to those pro- 
blems which the politicians have failed to 
solve, International law can do little more 
than reflect existing political realities, and a 
world legal order, if it comes, is likely to be 
the result and not the cause of world peace. 


Apology 


Our attention has been drawn to various 
inaccuracies in Pat Arrowsmith’s “ Letter 
from East Germany,” which appeared in 
Peace News on May 3. 

Though Pat Arrowsmith visited East Ber- 
lin frequently in the course of a week’s 
stay in West Berlin, she never actually 
visited East Germany. Thus our headline 
was unfortunately misleading. 

Pat Arrowsmith‘s account of an action in 
Dresden was based, as it made clear, on 
second-hand information, and contained a 
serious mistake, Michael Ziege of Dresden 
informs us that it is quite untrue that the 
East German government forbade a group 
of young Quakers there from buying and 
circulating books about the effects of radio- 
active fall-out. In addition, he states that 
the group, “Friday at 2 p.m.,” is small, 
absolutely unofficial and independent, 

Both Michael Ziege and Margarethe Lach- 
mund of the Berlin Quaker meeting are 
concetned that the information given by 
Pat Arrowsmith about Soviet rocket bases 
in East Germany may be inaccurate. They 
and several other Quakers in Germany feel 
that these details and the general tone of 
Pat Arrowsmith’s Jetter were misleading and 
unnecessarily antagonistic to the East Ger- 
man government. 

Pat Arrowsmith is abroad and thus not 
available to answer these criticisms. How- 
ever, we apologise both for the misleading 
headline and for the factual inaccuracies. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Poor old K 


I wouldn’t like to be Mr. Khrushchev just 
now. It’s not just the quarrel with China, 
which (according to Monday’s Daily Sketch) 
has now reached the stage where Chairman 
Mao can call Mr, K a bald-headed ass 
without worrying about the effect this might 
have on the international Communist image. 
There is also the struggle with the intel- 
lectuals inside the Soviet Union, the split 
between the Czechs and the Slovaks, and 
the revolt of the Rumanians, All it wants 
now is another crop failure in Kazakhstan. 
The Rumanians are fed up with having to 
hand over their oil profits to Comecon, the 
Slovaks are fed up with being bossed about 
by the Czechs, and the Russian intellectuais 
are fed up with being told what to write 
and how. (Or how to paint - come to think 
of it, Chairman Mao’s remark is very neat, 
considering the way K was going on not 
long ago about pictures that he thought 
were painted by the tail of an ass.) 


All this ferment is a reflection of the way 
things have moved since 1956, and much 
distress it must bring to the hearts of the 
remaining secret Stalinists, as they reflect 
nostalgically on the simplicity of the old 
days, when everyone did what they were 
told. 

{t also shows that Communist courtries, like 
Western countries, are not all the’ same. 
They develop differently and unpredictably. 
In Poland, for example, there is said to be 


* rugger-scrum type of shove. 


a tightening up on freedom of expression, 
while in Hungary Kadar has just announced 
an amnesty; and who would have expected 
that in 1956 ? 

But even allowing for setbacks like Poland's 
there's no question cf going back to the old 
days. Now it's a question of how fast 
destalinisation will go, and how many 
obstacles it will] meet. I only wish there 
was something more we could do here than 
just watch. Somchow destalinisation seems 
a lot more interesting than demacmillanisa- 
tion - although I can never decide whether 
this belief of mine is based on objective fact 
or mere romantic escapism. 

* * * 


When Toru Kurokawa, the International 
Secretary of Zengakuren, visited Peace 
News last month we had a bit of an argu- 
ment with him about violence on demon- 
strations. He had jusi been to a Committee 
of 100 meeting. and disagreed with the 
Committee's insistence that demonstrations 
shculd be non-violent, 

Though he thought that individuals should 
not use violence, and that demonstrators 
should not be armed with sticks or any- 
thing else, he was strongly in favour of the 
He described 
how on several occasions, if this method 
had been used more consistently, Zenga- 
kKuren anti-test demonstrators could have 
broken through police cordons to the US 


Embassy in Tokyo. 
I’m not sure what the demonstrators would 
have done if they had broken through, and 
I dislike this tactic anyway. But no-one 
can say that Toru Kurokawa isn’t serious 
about it. In 1960, in the massive demon- 
strations against the US-Japan security 
treaty, a policeman knocked one of his 
front teeth out. When I asked what hap- 
pened, and whether he swallowed the tooth 
or not, he said casually: “I don't know - 
I was unconscious at the time.” 
An article by him on the activities of Zen- 
gakuren appears on page 8 of this issue. 

1 * * 


The Catholic nuclear disarmers and pacifists 
who form the membership of Pax can well 
be proud of their little quarterly, Pax 
Bulletin, which seldom fails to produce some 
significant reading material for Christian 
pacifists. In the current number Dom Bede 
Griffiths, OSB, reviews a new booklet by 
two French Dominicans, Pére Regamey and 
J. Y. Jolif, Face a la Violence, which, says 
the reviewer, “goes very deeply into the 
whole question not only of conscientious 
objection, but of the basic principles of 
non-violence.” 

For everyone interested in discussing the 
issues of peace and war from a Christian 
viewpoint a Ss subscription to Pax (7 Sea- 
forth Gardens, Stoneleigh, Epsom, Surrey) 
is very good value for money. 


John Linsie 


Right: Pavlov, pioneer of conditioning 


experiments on animals 
Below: a teaching machine in use 


Programmed learning: 
the new Gradgrind? 


Viewed against a background of the 
teacher’s traditional conservatism, the 
advent of the “teaching machine ” is some- 
thing of a minor revolution. And, as with 
all revolutions, there is a danger that 
enthusiasm for a particular means will 
divert attention away from a consideration 
of ends. The problem posed by the in- 
vention of teaching machines is not whether 
they are wholly good or wholly bad but 
what are their uses and limitations. 


The term teaching machine is unfortunate. 
Teachers have of course, used mechanical 
methods of presentation for a long time: 
television, film and tape are all teaching 
machines in this sense. The particular 
novelty of the new educational aids lies, 
however, not in the manner of presentation 
but in the material presented. 


To avoid this confusion, between material 
and presentation, it is probably useful to 
drop the term teaching machine and use 
instead the more descriptive, if less emotive, 
notion of ‘“ programmed learning.” For 
it is the special programming of the 
material presented by the machine which 
distinguishes these new procedures from 
traditional instruction. 


The father of the programmed learning 
movement is the Harvard psychologist, 
Professor B. F. Skinner. On a visit to his 
daughter's school he was so shocked by the 
“snail's progress” and the “ built-in ineffi- 
ciency of the ordinary classroom situation " 
that he “ wondered how any child managed 
to learn at all.” Stimulated by this ex- 
perience, Skinner set about analysing the 
condition in which learning most easily 
and efficiently takes place, an enquiry which 
eventually led to the use of programmed 
methods of instruction. 


Skinner’s system of programmed learning 
has come to be called linear programming. 
Here the attempt is to take a complex of 
knowledge - say the movement of the earth 
around the sun - and then to break this 


down into small, easily digested, units of 
information. These units of information are 
then fed to the child, one at a time and 
in a fixed order. The child shows that he 
has correctly digested one unit, and is 
ready to go on to the next, by being able 
to answer a question about the information 
he has just learnt. Thus the child starts 
off by learning the first unit of information; 
he is then tested to see if he “knows” it; 
if he does, he proceeds to the next unit 
and the process is repeated. Such learning 
is, therefore, rather like taking part in a 
treasure hunt where success depends upon 
solving a particular set of questions - or 
clues - in a particular order. 


In a linear programme the steps between 
the units of information are so short that it 
is Virtually impossible for the child to make 
a mistake - or at least this is the aim of the 
programmer. In a “ branching programme ” 
the aim is to make use of the child’s res- 
ponse, right or wrong. If the child res- 
ponds incorrectly to a particular question 
he goes off so to speak, on to a remedial 
loop; these remedial loops further break 
down the material and endeavour to clarify 
the child's difficulty. If the child makes a 
correct response then he misses this 
remedial loop. Thus in linear programmes 
every child is presented with the same 
sequence of material; in a branching pro- 
gramme a child may skip certain parts of 
the material. 


Now whilst programmed learning might be 
an efficient form of learning - in the sense 
that a child performs well in an examina- 
tion based upon the contents of a par- 
ticular programme - it is, surely, a mis- 
take to assume that programmed learning 
is the only form of learning. For psycholo- 
gists remain very much divided about the 
explanation of the learning process. 

Of the many theories psychologists have 
advanced to account for that modification 
of behaviour we term “learning * a rough 


polarity can be identified between those 
concerned with joining element with ele- 
ment, and those concerned to relate an 
individual element to a particular constel- 
lation of elements. This division roughly 
corresponds, I suppose, to the difference 
between Jearning by rote a pattern of con- 
nections and “seeing”? a pattern in a 
much more intuitive, and direct, manner. 


Now Skinner's view of the learning pro- 
cess is, without doubt, oriented towards 
the joining pole and the importance of 
rewards and punishments in establishing 
such connections, Thus, in so far as pro- 
grammed learning rests upon a “ joining ~ 
theory of learning then the limitations of 
such a procedure are determined by the 
limitations of “joining” as a complete 
theory of learning. 


Any consideration of the joining theory 
inevitably turns to the pioneer work of the 
Russian physiologist, Pavlov, and his con- 
ditioning experiments upon animals. These 
early experiments were based upon the 
pairing of a neutral stimulus - the sound 
of a buzzer, for example - with a natural 
response of the animal - a dog's salivation 
to the taste of food. In such experiments 
the animal - in this case a dog - was placed 
in a special room as free as possible from 
extraneous distractions and restrained in a 
harness, The dog was also fitted with a 
device to measure the flow of saliva. To 
the taste of food the experimenter paired 
the sound of a buzzer and after a number 
of such pairings the dog started to antici- 
pate the arrival of the food when he heard 
the buzzer. In other words, instead of 
salivating to the taste of the food he sali- 
vated to the sign of food; that is, to the 
buzzer. The sound of the buzzer and the 
response of salivation had been paired, or 
joined, in the dog’s brain. 


Now quite clearly learning does take place 
in such a situation; but it is equally import- 
ant to notice that such learning is instructor 
centred: what goes with what is under 
the control of the instructor. 


Not all learning takes place in such a 
controlled situation nor does all learning 
entail the passive digestion of material, 
pre-digested by some all-knowing authority. 
It is, however, upon this image of the 
learner as a passive recipient that pro- 
grammed learning rests. As he proceeds 
through the programme the only choice 
he can make is the “right” one: right, 
that is, according to the particular view of 
the programmer. 


Thus, whilst programmed instruction might 
efficiently transmit established patterns of 
information from authority to the child 
it is unlikely to encourage him or prepare 
him to learn from those experiences which 
are not pre-digested and demand, therefore, 
selection, judgment and organisation. In- 
deed, the very impersonal nature of the 
instruction makes it impossible for the 
child to evaluate the material, by, for 
example, evaluating the personality of the 
teacher. 

In the evaluation of programmed learm- 
ing the question isn't, therefore, only one 
of efficiency but also of the child’s ex- 
perience of instruction: not simply what 
he learns but how he learns it. The tra- 
ditional classroom situation might be far 
from efficient as a means of transmitting 
information from teacher to child but 
increasingly educators realise that of equal 
importance is the ability of the child to 
mdnipulate material and to profit from an 
immediate contact with a situation. 
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Furthermore, in using a programmed course 
of instruction the child will be following 
a course taken by perhaps thousands of 
other children from which all will derive 
a similar body of information. The course, 
therefore, is likely to strengthen a child’s 
conformity at the expense of his indi- 
viduality. 


I have, I suppose, created the image of 
programmed learning as some mechanical 
Gradgrind, which may produce a nation of 
children all able to respond with an identi- 
cal list of particulars to the stimulus of any 
general concept: 
“ Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind, “ your 
definition of a horse.” 
“ Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four 
eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat 
in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds 
hoofs, too. Hoofs hard but requiring to 
be shod with iron. Age known by marks 
in mouth.” 
Nor is this an altogether unfair picture of 
the possible consequences of a one-sided 
development of programmed learning - for 
quite obviously such learning must inevit- 
ably put an emphasis upon knowing the 
facts. The limitations of such learning fol- 
low from this: firstly, that what are the 
facts at any particular time is a matter 
of social convention and the scope and 
efficiency of a convention develop through 
the questioning of facts. and not their docile 
acceptance. Secondly, not all knowing in- 
volves verbal knowledge; a man knows his 
wife - in the Biblical sense - not because 
he has read her biography; or even her 
autobiography. 
Whilst considerable improvements have 
occurred in general education over the last 
century it is, nevertheless, important to 
recognise that secondary education is, at 
the moment, very much dominated by the 
need to acquire verbal skills and to know 
the facts for examinations. The remark- 
able developments made in infant teaching 
in the training of the sense and the imagina- 
tion haven't, it seems to me, been fol- 
lowed through in secondary education. 
The danger of the programmed learning 
movement is that it might further divert 
attention from the need and importance 
of non-verbal education. 


= 
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THE LAS 
OF COLO! 


The liberation of a large number of countries in Africa and Asia from colonial 
role since the end of the Second World War has been one of the most rapid 
revolutionary changes in world history. In Africa most of the countries in the 
northem and central parts of the continent are now independent or approach- 
ing independence. But in southern Africa those who believe that white domi- 
nation can and should be maintained are putting up determined resistance. 


We are publishing this survey of colonial Africa in the hope that it will clarify 
the problems and issues in those countries which are not yet fully independent. 
It has been prepared for Peace News by John Papworth. 


Kenya 
Status: A British Protectorate since 1895 
and a Crown Colony since 1905. 


Population: 6,500,000, including 174,000 
Asians, 68,000 Europeans and 40,000 Arabs, 
Geography and economy: Northern part is 
arid and sparsely populated, but much of 
the south consists of elevated plateaux or 
lush, coastal lowlands, whose agricultural 
produce is already an important part of the 
economy and has the potential for consider- 
able further development. In anticipation 
of independence many white settlers are 
leaving the country, and their departure is 
beginning to have an adverse effect on agri- 
cultural production. 

Politics : The Kenya African Union (KAU) 
was formed in 1943 and three years later 
Jomo Kenyatta returned to Kenya after a 
15 year stay in England and was elected 
President. In 1952 he was convicted with 
others of being responsible for the Mau 
Mau terrorist activities and was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment. The KAU 
was proscribed in 1953 and the Kenya 
African National Union (KANU) was 
formed in 1960. In elections held in Feb- 
wary, 1961, KANU won 18 seats in the 
Legislative Council and became the majority 
party. 

But by this time the nationalist movement 
had split and a rival group, the Kenya 
African Democratic Union (KADU), under 
the leadership of Ronald Ngala, had won 
11 seats. KANU refused to help form a 
government with Europeans until Jomo 
Kenyatta had been released, whereupon 
KADU accepted three ministries and Ngala 
became Leader of Government Business and 
Minister of Education. At a conference 
held in London in 1961 (by which time 
Kenyatta had been released) KANU agreed 
to enter the coalition government. 

KANU and KADU are divided substantially 
on tribal lines) KANU want a constitution 
providing for a strong central government; 
KADU want a federal system with certain 
governmental powers delegated to regional 


authorities. In talks held in Nairobi in 
February a compromise solution was 
reached. 
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In the elections held in May this year 
KANU again emerged as the majority party 
and has since formed a government with 
Jomo Kenyatta as Prime Minister. Full 
independence is likely soon. 


Zanzibar 

Status: British protectorate since 1890. 
Population : Arab influences are still strong. 
The present ruler is a Sultan and the pre- 
dominantly African population of 304,000 
includes 47,000 Arabs as well as Indians, 
Europeans and others of mixed race. 


Geography and economy: An island meas- 
uring 50 miles by 24. Its closeness to the 
mainland (24 miles from Dar es Salaam) 
has made it a favourite base for people 
seeking to penetrate the continent, including 
the Arab slave traders. 


The climate is humid, enabling Zanzibar to 
produce a large amount of cloves and coco- 
nuts and a variety of tropical fruit. But 
living standards on the island (and the 
neighbouring island of Pemba, both of 
which are governed as a single unit) are 
very low. 


Politics: The main nationalist party is the 
Afro Shirazi Party and the next most im- 
portant is the Zanzibar National Party. 
There is a much smaller splinter group of 
the ASP called the Zanzibar and Pemba 
Peoples Party. 


Elections held in June, 1961, resulted in the 
ASP and ZNP each winning 10 of the 23 
elected seats and led to racial riots resulting 
in the deaths of over 60 people - mostly 
Arabs. 


The ASP, which has close ties with Julius 
Nyerere’s TANU in Tanganyika, is strongly 
backed by the trade unions. It appears to 
be recovering some ground it lost to its 
rivals and is expected to emerge as the 
dominant party when new elections are 
held in 1964, 


The Central African 


Federation 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
was created in 1953 despite the opposition 
of all articulate African politicians, who 
saw it as a move by the white population 
of Southern Rhodesia (where white supre- 
macy was strongest) to entrench their posi- 
tion, which would be buttressed by the 
mineral wealth of Northern Rhodesia and 
the labour reserves of Nyasaland. 

In 1962 Dr. Hastings Banda, leader of the 
Malawi Congress Party, the chief African 
party in Nyasaland, gained from the British 
government the right to secede from the 
Federation. In March, 1963, the British 
government granted the same right to 
Northern Rhodesia. The end of the Feder- 
ation will therefore come soon. A confer- 
ence to make arrangements for this began 
last week. 


Northern Rhodesia 
Status: British protectorate. 


Population: 2,500,000, of whom about 
90,000 are non-Africans. 


Geography and economy: The largest and 
richest member of the Federation; its wealth 


: 


mainly 


from 
country’s development 
wholly on the copperbelt which stretches 
from the Zambesi, which divides the country 
from S. Rhodesia, to the Katanga province 


its copper. The 
is centred almost 


comes 


of the Congo. Apart from the copperbelt, 
the country is very little developed and rural 
poverty is acute. Within its borders is a 
British protectorate, Barotseland, which is 
sparsely populated and mostly near-desert. 


Politics: Until 1958 the main African party 
was the African National Congress, led by 
Harry Nkumbula. There was much dissatis- 
faction with his leadership, which came to a 
head in 1958 when he agreed to co-operate 
in operating the new constitution, which 
gave Africans a minority of seats in the 
legislature. A group broke away from the 
ANC to form a new party which became 
the United National Independence Party 
(UNIP) under the leadership of Kenneth 
Kaunda. Kaunda is now President of 
UNIP. In the elections held late in 1962 
UNIP won a large majority of the votes, 
but because of the complicated constitution, 
it had slightly fewer seats than the Euro- 
pean-dominated United Federal Party. The 
balance was held by the ANC, most of 
whose five seats were largely won by Euro- 
pean votes on the basis of a semi-secret 
pact with the UFP and money from Presi- 
dent Tshombe of Katanga. Surprisingly, 
UNIP and the ANC then created a coalition 
which was able to form an African govern- 
ment. 


In March, 1963, the British government 
yielded to the demand of the Africans for 
the right to secede from the Federation. 
UNIP is now pressing for a new constitu- 
tion on the basis of one man, one vote. 
Negotiations are now in progress and suc- 
cess in this, and in gaining independence, 
seems to be only a matter of time. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Status: A self-governing colony since 1923. 
The British government retains reserve 
powers, including the power to suspend the 
constitution. 


Population: 3,500,000 of whom 
250,000 are non-African. 


Geography and economy: Much of it is 
extremely fertile; the best land is occupied 
by the Europeans and the land held by 
Africans is mainly poor with low rainfall 
or in areas infected with tsetse fly. Its main 
wealth is derived from tobacco, cereals, 
stock raising, and some limited mineral re- 
sources. The European part of the country 
is highly developed and the European stan- 
dard of living, based on cheap African 
labour, is very high. 


about 


Politics: The impetus for the Federation 
came primarily from the Europeans of S. 
Rhodesia. Until the surprise victory of the 
extreme right-wing Rhodesia Front, led by 
Winston Field, in December, 1962, the gov- 
ernment was formed by the United Federal 
Party led by Sir Edgar Whitehead. The 
UFP policy was one of moderate reforms in 
the constitution, but these were quite un- 
acceptable to the African nationalists. 


African opposition to European rule only 
began to crystallise effectively in 1955 when 
a Congress Youth League was formed in 
Salisbury, By 1957 this had become the 
African National Congress (ANC). In 1959 
it was banned and hundreds of its local and 
national officers were imprisoned without 
trial. A new party was organised and came 
formally into being in January, 1960, called 
the National Democratic Party (NDP). The 
NDP had virtually the same officers and 
policy as the ANC and was banned in 1961. 
Within two weeks another party was formed 


on the same lines, called the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU). The 
President of all these parties has been 
Joshua Nkomo. In December, 1962, ZAPU 
was also banned and Nkomo, along with 
others, restricted to a remote rural area. 


When the British government announced in 
March, 1963, that N. Rhodesia would be 
allowed to secede from the Federation, 
Winston Field, the Prime Minister of S 
Rhodesia, called for independence for S. 
Rhodesia as a quid pro quo for his consent 
to the dismemberment of the Federation. 
ZAPU, which still operates in spite of the 
ban on it and has its headquarters in Dar 
es Salaam, Tanganyika, is organising a peti- 
tion of protest against this demand. 

Events are likely to come to a head very 
soon; the country’s economy is now in the 
doldrums, a result of growing uncertainty 
about its future. More than 80,000 of its 
workers, black and white, are unemployed. 


Nyasaland 


Status: British Protectorate having internal 
self-government within the Central African 
Federation. 

Population : 3,000,000, of whom less than 
10,000 are Europeans. 

Geography and economy: The poorest 
country in the Federation and the smallest. 
Resources are mainly agricultural and its 
chief exports are tea and coffee. 


Politics : The first real national movement, 
the Nyasaland African Congress, was 
formed in 1946. It has always had the sup- 
port of the majority of the people, and 
when the issue of Federation arose it also 
received the support of the Chiefs. In 1959 
it became the Malawi Congress Party 
(MCP), and Dr. Hastings Banda again be- 
came its leader on his release from prison, 
where he had been held for more than a 
year under emergency regulations for help- 
ing to promote a public meeting to discuss 
non-co-operation with the government. 


In the 1962 elections the MCP won an over- 
whelming majority and Dr. Banda became 
Prime Minister. He soon won agreement 
from the British government for Nyasa- 
land’s right to secede from the Federation. 
Talks are now in progress to determine 
how the links with the Federation are to be 
broken, and when this has been done 
Nyasaland will soon move to full independ- 
ence. 


Angola 


Status: Portuguese colony for 500 years. 
As in all its colonies, Portugal maintains 
the legal fiction that Angola is part of 
metropolitan Portugal, 


Population : 5,000,000 Africans and 200,000 
Europeans, 


Geography and economy: Rich and fertile. 
Africans very poor. Main resources coffee, 
diamonds and oil, all controlled by foreign 
concessionary companies. The trans-ship- 
ment by sea and rail of machines and 
minerals to and from all parts of central 
and southern Africa is a primary source of 
Portugal's income. 

Politics : The two major nationalist move- 
ments are the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA), led by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, and the Union of the 
Populations of Angola (UPA), led by 
Holden Roberto. Both parties are par- 
ticipating in the current guerilla war in 
northern Angola. 


This war dates back to before the uprising 
in June, 1961, which was savagely put down 
by Portuguese forces. Atrocities were com- 
mitted by both sides and 900 Europeans and 
at least 20,000 Africans were killed. 


Attempts to unite the two nationalist parties 
have so far proved unsuccessful. Their 
differences stem from their different back- 
grounds: MPLA started mainly among 
Angolan students and intellectuals in Lisbon 
and Paris, while the UPA is based on the 
Angolan peasantry. 


Mozambique 


Status: Portuguese colony. 
Population: 6,000,000 Africans and less than 
10,000 whites. 


Geography and economy: Main resources 
are cash crops, cotton, sisal, sugar, copra 
and tea, grown on huge concessionary- 
owned plantations worked by forced labour. 
Like Angola, Mozambique’s main economic 
function is trans-shipment of mineral re- 
sources of all territories from Katanga to 
the Cape, particularly South African gold. 
An important source of Portuguese income 
is the millions of pounds in taxation col- 
lected on the more than 100,000 migrant 
labourers who are annually recruited to 
work in the mines and plantations of sur- 
rounding territories. 


Politics : The major nationalist movements 
are MANU and UDENAMO which in 1962 
formed a united front called FRELIMO, 
which is led by Dr. Eduardo Mondalane. 
Despite savage efforts by the Portuguese 
authorities to suppress FRELIMO the liber- 
ation movement is growing swiftly and in 
1962 it opened headquarters in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika, to direct the nationalist 
struggle and to organise the thousands of 
refugees who are flecing across the border 
into Tanganyika, On June 14, however, 
Contact reported “a serious rift” in the 
Mozambique freedom movement “ on appa- 
rent cold war lines.” A new dissident 
group, the Comite Secreto da Restauracao 
da Udenamo (COSERU), appears to have 
been formed. 


South Africa 


Status : An independent republic. 
Population: Nearly 16,000,000, including 
ever ten million Africans, three million 
Europeans, and nearly two million Asians 
and non-whites of mixed races, 


Geography and economy: The wealthiest, 
most highly developed and most powerful 
country on the whole African continent. Its 
wealth comes mainly from minerals, espe- 
cially gold and diamonds, but it is also an 
important exporter of cereals, fruit and 
other agricultural produce. 


Politics: The policy of apartheid, which 
literally means segregation, but which in 
practice means white racial domination, is 
the official policy of the government and the 
main opposition party. No_ African, 
Coloured (mixed race) or Asian has any 
share in the government. In opposition to 
the government a number of boycotts of 
South African goods have been organised in 
recent years. Despite this, South African 
exports have increased considerably and the 
country is at present experiencing one of the 
biggest economic booms in its history. 


Among the whites there is strong rivalry 
between the ruling Afrikaaner National 
Party, led by the Prime Minister, Dr. Ver- 
woerd, and the United Party, which is sup- 
ported mainly by the English-speaking 
whites. There are at least five other 
“ white” parties, including a Liberal and a 
Labour Party, but their influence and size 
are very small. 


African nationalist forces have been repre- 
sented from at least as far back as 1914 by 
the African National Congress, whose 
President today is Chief Albert Lutuli, the 
1961 Nobel Peace Prize winner. In 1955 
the ANC became the senior party in the 
Congress Alliance, a loose federation of 
autonomous bodies having common aims 
based on the demand for a government 
elected by universal franchise. The other 
bodies in the federation are the S.A. Indian 
Congress, the S.A. Coloured People’s Con- 
gress, the Congress of Democrats (represent- 
ing whites) and the S.A. Congress of Trade 
Unions (consisting mainly of black and 
coloured workers). 


In 1959 there was a serious split in the ANC 
and from this the Pan-Africanist Congress 
was formed. Its President, now in custody 
following a three-year prison sentence, is 
Robert Sobukwe. The party is led by Pot- 
lako Leballo, who is now in hiding. The 


reason for the split, according to PAC alle- 
gations, was that the ANC was failing to 
pursue a militant enough policy and it was 
unduly influenced by non-African elements 
under Communist contro]. The “non- 
African” elements were probably the other 
Congresses in the alliance. These certainly 
do contain Communists. but the extent of 
their influence is not easy to gauge. The 
ANC is very broadly based among the 
African people which makes it unlikely that 
they are seriously infiuenced by “non- 
African” interests. 


PAC is now openly advocating a policy of 
violent resistance to the government and the 
secret terrorist organisation “ Pogo,” is not 
disowned by PAC leaders. Like all African 
political parties (and trade unions) PAC is 
an illegal organisation, so that precise esti- 
mates of its support are difficult to make. 
But outside the Republic it has the backing 
of many other African majority movements, 
especially in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
South-West Africa. There are other signs 
that its power is now equal to, or greater 
than, that of the ANC. 


One result of PAC’s success is that the 
ANC is now, despite the strongly Gandhian 
approach of Lutuli, also acknowledging its 
readiness to use violence. 


Basutoland 


Status: British protectorate situated inside 
the Republic of South Africa. 


Population : Almost entirely made up of the 
Basuto tribe. Out of a total population of 
700,000 there are about 2.000 Europeans. 


Geography and economy: A high, wholly 
mountainous area approximately one and 
half times the size of Wales. Extremely 
poor, no railways except a single station at 
Maseru, the capital, which is just inside the 
border and connects with the South African 
network. The roads are largely unsurfaced 
tracks. The people live a mainly pastoral 
life, and sheep, goats, cattle and horses are 
common. 


Politics: The territory is moving rapidly 
towards self-government with the prospect 
of independence very soon thereafter. The 
chief nationalist party is the Basutoland 
Congress Party whose President is Ntsu 
Mokhehle. The party was founded in 1952, 
but in 1960 it split, and its deputy president, 
Bennet Makalo Khaketla, formed a new 
party, the Basutoland Freedom Party. The 
BFP has shown little sign of gaining a sub- 
stantial following and has since federated 
with a traditionalist party having the back- 
ing of the chiefs, the Marema Tlou, to be- 
come the Marema Tlou Freedom Party. 


Another group, originally called the Catholic 
Christian Democratic Party, later renamed 
the Basutoland National Party, indicates the 
growing influence of Roman Catholic mis- 
sions. At the end of 1962 it joined forces 
with the MTFP. 

The BCP strongly supports the Pan-Afri- 
canist Congress in South Africa, and its 
main long-term objective is to become part 
of a free federation of Southern Africa. In 
the 1960 elections the BCP won 32 out of 
40 of the elected seats, but has to contend 
with another 40 nominated seats (appointed 
mainly by the chiefs who are hostile to it). 


Bechuanaland 


Status: British protectorate inside South 
Africa. 


Population: About 300,000, including 
roughly 3,000 Europeans and 250 Asians. 


Geography and economy: Largely desert 
(the Kalahari) and swamp. Five times the 
size of England. Communications very 
rudimentary, but the important railway link- 
ing the Cape to Salisbury, §. Rhodesia, 
crosses the territory. 

Desperately poor country whose economy 
depends largely on cattle raising; this in 
turn depends precariously on a scanty rain- 
fall, and the increasing tapping of under- 
ground water resources is leading to a 
lowering of the water table in some areas. 
Water more plentiful in the eastern part - 
most of the country near the eastern border 
consists of farms owned by Europeans. 
Politics : The main nationalist party, formed 
in 1958, has split into two parties both 
having the same name - the Bechuanaland 
People’s Party. The stronger group is 
dominated by its Vice-President, Phillip G. 
Matante. The other is led by 42-year-old 
Motsamai Mpho. The Matante party has 
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strong links with the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress in South Africa and the Mpho has 
similar links with the ANC. 


Swaziland 


Status : British protectorate in South Africa. 
Population: Just over 250,000 with fewer 
than 10,000 whites. 


Geography and Economy : The most fertile, 
prosperous and beautiful of the three pro- 
tectorates, Resources, though undeveloped, 
are varied and plentiful, and the country is 
attracting increasing foreign investment. 


Politics : Constitutional talks were held in 
January of this year but not all the national 
parties, of which there were at least five, 
were represented. In any case the talks 
ended in deadlock. In May a constitution 
was imposed by the British government and 
the first elections ever are to be held early 
next year. 


Since their emergence about two years ago 
the African national political forces have 
been confused and divided, but in recent 
weeks an entirely new party has sprung 
into being, the Ngwane National Liberatory 
Congress Its leader is former Swaziland 
Progressive Party chief, Dr. Samuel Zwane. 
The NNLC appears to have eclipsed the 
other parties and to be receiving wide popu- 
lar support. Owing to its success early last 
month in organising a general strike, the 
British government felt compelled to fiy 
in heavy troop reinforcements. The only 
other nationalist party now is the Swaziland 
Democratic Party. 

One of the leading figures on the Swaziland 
scene is Paramount Chief Sobhuza II, whose 
royal status gives him wide influence. He 
is pressing for executive powers for himself 
and his principal chiefs, with a veto over 
legislation and a second chamber. But 
the national parties are strongly opposed 
to this and want him to have the status of 
a constitutional monarch who is bound to 
accept the “ advice” of his elected ministers. 


South-West Africa 


Status: Formerly a German colony. Be- 
came a League of Nations Mandated Terti- 
tory in 1920. With the break-up of the 
League the government of South Africa, 
in whom the mandate had been vested, 
has consistently refused to place the terri- 
tory under UN control in defiance of a 
resolution of the UN General Assembly, A 
further resolution was passed in 1962 where- 
by the General Assembly agreed to instruct 
the Secretary-General to “establish an 
effective presence” in S-W Africa. The 
issue of the country’s status has been before 
the International Court of Justice which, 
by a majority of one, ruled that it is legally 
able to determine the status of the territory 
and is now proceeding to do so. 
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Population : About 500,000, including 73,000 
Europeans. 
Geography and Economy: Some rich dia- 
mond mines but the main occupation of the 
people, apart from those who go to work 
in South Africa, is stock raising. Much of 
the land is barren or desert and rainfall is 
very low, making agriculture very difficult. 
Politics : The nationalist movement is split 
between the South-West Africa National 
Union, founded in 1959, whose president is 
Jariretundu Kozonguizi, and the South-West 
Africa People’s Organisation, founded in 
1960, whose president is Sam Nujoma. 
SWAPO claims a membership of 50,000 
against SWANU’s 7,000 to 8,000, SWANU, 
however, represents an important part of 
the Hereros, the Damara and Nama tribes 
and it is likely to play an important role in 
any free government that is eventually est- 
ablished. The Hereros are the second largest 
tribe (the largest being the Ovambos). 
SWANU tends to support the Congress Alli- 
ance in South Africa and SWAPO favours 
PAC. Neither of the S-W Africa parties, 
however, clearly opposes either of the S. 
African parties. 


Guine and Cape Verde 


Status : Portuguese colonies. 

Population : 700,000 Africans and 10,000 
whites. 

Geography and Economy: Vegetable oils 
are exploited by Unilever. Bissau, the capi- 
tal, is a major military installation main- 
tained as part of Portugal’s participation in 
NATO. Cape Verde consists of 15 islands 
in the Atlantic, nine of which are inhabited 
by 172,000 Africans. Sal island is an Ameri- 
can-built air base and a concentration camp 
for political prisoners from ail the Portu- 
guese African colonies. 

Politics: The major nationalist movements 
are the African Independence Party for 
Guine and Cape Verde (PAIGOV), led by 
Amilcar Cabral, and a united liberation 
front of workers, peasants, elites and mili- 
tants called FUL which is currently leading 
guerilla activities. 


Sao Tome and Principe 


Status : Portuguese colonies. 

Population : 60,000. 

Geography and Economy: Sao Tome has 
cocoa plantations, an important source of 
British cocoa and chocolate products, and 
a system of forced labour. 

Politics : In 1953 1,000 workers were killed 
or injured protesting against forced labour 
practices and the Liberation Committee for 
Sao Tome and Principe (CLSTP) was 
formed, led by Miguel Trovoada. 

Other territories in Africa still under colo- 
nial rule are Gambia, Spanish Sahara, Ifni, 
Spanish Guinea, Cabinda, and French 
Somaliland. 
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Toru Kurokawa 


Zengakuren’s anti-war struggle 


Zengakuren is the Japanese student organisation which has been very involved 
in peace campaigning, and became famous in 1960 when its demonstrations 
nearly succeeded in preventing the signing of the US-Japan Security Treaty. 
Since that climax Zengakuren has sometimes been rather inactive, but recent 
events have forced it into a leading role in the peace movement again. When 
the Japan Council against A- and H-bombs (Gensuikyo) failed to protest 
against Soviet tests (1961), and then collapsed (March, 1963), Zengakuren was 
left as the most militant peace organisation. 


The author of this article, Toru Kurokawa, is International Secretary of 
Zengakuren, and has recently visited an International Union of Students 
meeting in Algeria, and peace organisations in various Western European 


countries. 


1, Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Union 
of Students in Algeria. 


A meeting of the executive committee of 
the TUS was held in Algeria last May, and 
was attended by delegates from student 
organisations from 48 countries. 


Zengakuren made two reports and proposed 
one resolution concerning the protest move- 
ment against the French government's 
nuclear tests in the Sahara and the Pacific, 
In our first report we proposed a joint 
action with the African students against 
nuclear tests and at the same time em- 
phasised the need for international solid- 
arity in the struggle for the complete elim- 
ination of any kind of exploitation of the 
African people and other peoples of the 
world. 


In our second report we mentioned the 
development of the anti-nuclear test move- 
ment of Zengakuren, the present struggle 
against the stationing of American nuclear 
submarines in Japan and the struggle 
against the “ Japan Korean Talk.” Referring 
especially to the intention of de Gaulle, 
who is trying to continue nuclear testing, 
we said: 
“Now de Gaulle and the French ruling 
class are joining the nuclear test com- 
petition between USA and USSR in order 
to strengthen their position in world 
politics. De Gaulle is intending to share 
the domination over the people of the 
world with Kennedy and Khrushchev who 
have the button of the nuclear explosion 
in their hands. But we think the only 
power to break up these ruling powers 
lies within ourselves in the international 
solidarity of the anti-war movement of 
people all over the world. For these 
reasons we propose a resolution for the 
organising of the struggle against French 
nuclear tests.” 


Immediately after this report a delegate of 
USSR raised his hand, opposing our view. 
He said: 


“You, Zengakuren, mentioned something 
about Khrushchev in your report. It is 
a personal insult to our prime minister. 
“You, Zengakuren, are intervening in 
our diplomatic policy when you refer to 
the nuclear tests of the USSR. We are 
not here to learn something from you. 
You are trying to repeat provocation as 


He describes the recent activities of Zengakuren. 


you did at the Leningrad Congress last 
year.” 


Then followed a delegate from Bulgaria: 


“You, Zengakuren, are treating the 
nuclear tests of the USSR on the same 
jevel as the American testing, You are 
making one situation confused and play- 
ing a divisionist role.” 


Next a Chinese delegate: 


“We cannot admit the movement of 


Zengakuren.” 


He gave no further remarks or explanations 
at all. 


After all these words we replied: 


“We are here to discuss the most urgent 
problem facing us all, that is the problem 
of anti-war movement. We tried and 
still now try to discuss. But you dele- 
gates from several countries refuse dis- 
cussion.” 


A resolution concerning the protest struggle 
against the nuclear tests of the French 
government was proposed jointly by 
UGEMA (Student Union of Algeria) and 
Zengakuren, supported by several African 
delegates, and this resolution was adopted 
at the meeting. Russian and Chinese dele- 
gates could not oppose this. 


2. The development of the anti-war 
movement of Zengakuren in Japan 
since last year. 


After repeated demonstrations against the 
nuclear tests of the USA and USSR in front 
of the American and Russian Embassies in 
Tokyo, the demonstration in Red Square 
in Moscow last Hiroshima Day, and con- 
demnation of Soviet tests at the General 
Congress of IUS in Leningrad, a meeting 
named “Anti-War Assembly of Workers 
and Students” was held in Tokyo last Oct- 
ober 5. Three thousand young workers and 
students assembled and discussed together 
their experience in factories and universities. 
This assembly was prepared through the co- 
operation of Zengakuren and the young 
workers who are acting for the anti-nuclear 
test movement in the workshops, quite in- 
dependently of Japan Communist Party, the 
Japan Socialist Party and trade union 
leaders, and Gensuikyo (Japan Council 
against A- and H-bombs), all of which 
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never organise any action against nuclear 
tests. 


3. Zengakuren, Gensuikyo and Kakkin 
Kaigi. 

Contrary to the development of the anti- 
war struggle of Zengakuren supported by 
the people, Gensuikyo dissolved itself after 
the long period of inactivity since the re- 
sumption of Russian tests in the autumn of 
1961. At the beginning of March this year 
the Gensuikyo Executive could not decide 
on future action because of the sectarian 
struggle between the Communist Party and 
Socialist Party. 

The CP would not allow reference to the 
nuclear tests of the USSR in any form, and 
insisted on an “ Anti-American Movement,” 
while the SP intended to confine the move- 
ment to petitioning and things like that. 
They never tried to examine or reflect on 
their own inactivity over these important 
periods, (The only thing they had really 
done since the autumn of 1961 was to send 
a letter to Khrushchev and expel Zenga- 
kuren from the membership of Gensuikyo 
in the spring of 1962.) 


Several attempts have been made to “ re- 
construct” the peace movement, but not to 
develop the people’s own action. “ Recon- 
struction”? means establishing domination 
over people’s own activity. The worst 
attempt is that of Kakkin-Kaigi (National 
Council Against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs). They count more on the “con- 
science” of the government and of the 
United Nations than on the resisting will of 
the people. 

Therefore, in this situation the anti-war 
struggle of Zengakuren bears an increasingly 
heavy task to help the movement of the 
Japanese people develop. 


4, The struggle against the stationing 
of US nuclear submarines in Japan. 


The United States government is now in- 
tending to equip several bases around the 
world with nuclear submarines and through 
this trying to strengthen their nuclear arma- 
ment against the people of the world under 
the pretence of defending the “free world ” 
from “ Russian aggression.” We can never 
allow this aggression against us and are 
waging a protest action, but we are opposed 
to any attempt to make this struggle an 
“ Anti-American Movement,” which leads to 
chauvinism. 


On May 16 1,000 students in Kyoto demon- 
strated against the stationing of US sub- 
marines in Japan. On May 20 400 Tokyo 
students demonstrated. Then on May 3! 
big demonstrations and assemblies were held 
all over Japan. About 6,000 people in all 
took part, and the following resolution was 
adopted by a number of assemblies: 


“We are firmly opposed to the stationing 
of US nuclear submarines in Japan. 


“We are opposed to the armament com- 
petition among powers, especially between 
USA and USSR. 


“We protest against the Japanese govern- 
ment which accepts the stationing of sub- 
marines and intends to equip its army 
with nuclear weapons. 
“We appeal to students all over Japan 
to stand up for this struggle.” 
5. Government and Communist Party 
oppose Zengakuren. 
Both the Japanese government and the CP 
have a very different line from Zengakuren. 
The government says against the protest 
movement : 
“The Japanese are too nervous about 
nuclear submarines. We must get trained 
in accepting nuclear weapons. It does not 
harm us.” 
The Japan Communist Party states in its 
Political Pamphlet No, 75: 
“The stationing of American submarines 
will make the situation more difficult than 


now. In case of war, the USSR will pos- 
sibly attack Japan with hydrogen bombs 
in order to destroy the harbours and mili- 
tary bases in Japan, and not once but re- 
peatedly smash these establishments. 
When the Defence Minister of USSR, 
Malinovsky, says, “We have enough 
power to destroy all the countries around 
USSR which permit American bases in 
their own territories by a single nuclear 
rocket attack,’ he is not exaggerating. 
For these reasons we have to oppose 
the stationing of American submarines in 
Japan. Let’s kick out American Impe- 
rialism by our patriotic and democratic 
power! Yankee, go home!” 
Zengakuren cannot accept this line, and 
states in its appeal: 
“We never forget the massacre of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The USA and 
USSR repeat the same words, ‘ Nuclear 
weapons to defend the peace. We do 
not choose between USA and USSR. On 
the contrary we have to break up with 
our own power this false alternative 
which is forced upon us. We must build 
up an international solidarity of people 
against this aggression upon us.” 


From Earle Reynolds 


Japan poll on 
Chinese bomb 


The position of Japanese people on the 
problem of nuclear weapons was shown 
by a poll conducted by the newspaper 
Tokyo Shimbun, in a survey of 800 Tokyo 
citizens, In answering the question as to 
what steps should be taken by Japan, if 
Communist China begins nuclear tests, the 
following response was given: 


per cent 
Call on China to stop 50 
No danger 32 
Persuade China to join in a 
nuclear disarmament zone 6 
Do nothing 1 


Bolster Japan-US Security Treaty 
and accept nuclear arms from 


US 4.5 
Japan should arm herself with 
nuclear weapons 1 
Don't know 4.5 
Others { 
* * * 


The results of another poll, of the nation's 
young people, were revealed recently, This 
study was conducted by 30 leading univer- 
sity professors over a period of two years. 
The results indicate that Japanese young 
people think Japan’s diplomacy depends too 
much upon the United States. Although 
young people are not strongly concerned 
about politics, their interests are mainly in 
the Socialist party, they are not in favour 
of patriotism, and they strongly oppose 
nationalism. 


OLD LONDON 
CRIES 


Who will buy my sweet lavender? 


Strawberries ripe! 
Ten a penny - hot cross buns! 
Peace News - radical views! 


These are some of the cries that could be 
heard in London many years ago. In fact one 
of them is still heard in suburban Catford. 


Why not ask us for a dozen or so copies of 
Peace News (5s doz. post free, sale or 
return) and let us know what YOUR cry is! 


Send a postcard to Trevor Hatton, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.). 


a 


general 


Barbara Smoker reports: Saturday was 
really only the culmination of Operation 
Porton. Preliminary local leafleting, which 
had been conspicuously lacking at Marham, 
went on for a couple of weeks around 
Salisbury before June 29: and the London 
Committee of 100 (which planned the 
demonstration) co-operated in this with 
other organisations, such as the British 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
Thus horror posters showing pictures of 
cats and dogs being vilely tortured, not for 
the benefit of man, but in bacteriological 
and chemical warfare research, met the eyes 
of the animal-loving public at such innocent 
places as Salisbury bus station. Even so the 
demonstration might have had little national 
impact had not_the police helped it along 
by raiding the Committee’s Goodwin Street 
office and the homes of some Committee 
membe.,, thus giving Operation Porton 
some advance publicity. 

Not least among the victories achieved 
before P-Day was the fact that several 
papers began using the explicit term “ Germ 
Warfare Centre’ in place of the euphe- 
mistic “ Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment,” even if only as a concession to the 
standard of literacy among the 
tabloid readership. By Saturday even the 
BBC was doing so, The local Salisbury 
papers, however, went on using the cosy 
local name of “ Porton Camp.” 


Owing to the vastness of the target area this 
was by far the most fragmentary demon- 
stration in the whole history of the Com- 
mittee of 100. Apart from one mass inva- 
sion of the “ restricted area ” (which seemed 
to be mostly cornfields) by about 250 of the 
demonstrators, most of the invasion parties 
were small, and tactics varied from one to 
another. Their position was generally 
marked by a circling helicopter and recon- 
naissance plane until they were safely 
rounded up by the ground troops. 


While the various invasions were taking 
place, non-invaders, ex-invaders and intend- 
ing invaders picketed sections of the very 
busy A 30 road along one side of “ Porton 
Camp” with appropriate placards. Some 
wore symbolic paper masks over the nose 
and mouth. Thousands of motorists must 
have seen the placards, though most seemed 
to be travelliing too fast to get the message. 
The poster paraders had to walk single file 
in the rivulet at the extreme edge of the 
road for safety while cars whizzed by. One 
girl, Joan Styles, was knocked down by a 
motor-cycle and detained in hospital. 


‘One group of four, one group of five, and 


finally one group of 42 were arrested and 
charged for trespassing on War Department 
property. At the courts on Saturday night 
eight cases were dismissed, apparently on 
the ground that the accused had been pre- 
vented by the military from leaving the 
area after being warned to leave, though 29 
of those in the same group were found 
guilty. In one of the courts the last five 
cases were adjourned until next Saturday so 
that military evidence on this point could 
be obtained. 


The fines were mostly £3 or £5 plus 3 or 5 
guineas costs, and a binding over order for 
one year in the sum of £50 was demanded 
from those convicted in some courts, but 
not in others, Several who refused to sign 
the undertaking were committed to prison 
for three months or until they agreed to 
sign it. Some of those charged had broken 
binding-over orders imposed at Downham 
Market in May, with recognisances up to 
£50. 

There was a half-hour adjournment of all 
the courts at 7.30 p.m., when the magistrates 
were given supper; the demonstrators got 


Charges dropped 


Charges under the Official Secrets Act have 
been dropped in the cases of the five mem- 
bers of the Scottish Committee of 100 
arrested on May 26 near the War Depart- 
ment establishment at Inchterf, and of the 
two who entered during the Committee’s 
demonstration on June 16. 


Correction 


On page 12 of last week's issue we incor- 
rectly stated that there were 67,636 political 
prisoners in South Africa. This figure is the 
number of political and criminal prisoners. 
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none. During the break the crowd of rela- 
tives, friends and would-be cbservers who 
were shouting and shoving outside the 
courts in their anger at the lack of the 
statutory provision for the public to attend 
the proceedings, were given an assurance 
thai this would be remedied after the recess, 
Although the class rooms being used as 
courts were quite large, and a dozen or 
more members of the public could have 
been comfortably accommodated, only five 
public seats were provided in each, and 
even these five places were not used most 
of the time. 


The assurance of more provision for the 
public quietened the crowd, but was not 
fully implemented. Five remained the 
maximum allowed in each court and the 
number was still kept below this most of 
the time, while dozens of people outside 
were waiting to be allowed in. Those who 
were allowed in had to give their names and 
addresses - a most unusual prerequisite for 
admission to a public court. When one 
observer complained in one of the courts 
that the public gallery, such as it was, con- 
tained only two people, while others were 
being refused admittance, the chairman of 
the bench decided to turn it into a juvenile 
court, so that even the two observers already 
there were turned out - though the members 
of the press were allowed to remain ! 


The courts remained in session until about 
midnight. All the coaches had had to leave 
hours earlier, so most of the defendants and 
their friends spent the rest of the night try- 
ing to hitch-hike home, 


Charles Radcliffe reports: The main pur- 
pose of the London Committee of 100's 
demonstration at Porton was to show an 
apathetic public that preparations for germ 
warfare are being made in this country and 
that these preparations are prejudicial to the 
interests and safety of the people, 


Despite the threats of the Official Secrets 
Act, contamination and rain. about 200 
people were in Salisbury at the public meet- 
ing on Saturday, June 29. Rain drove away 
all but a few of the loca) people, and an 
unprecedented traffic jam in and around 
Salisbury prevented many  coach-bound 
demonstrators from hearing the speeches - 
from Amesbury Rural District Councillor 
Austin Underwood, from John Papworth, 
and from Dr. Jeffrey Boss, of the Bristol 
University Department of Physiology. 
Austin Underwood pointed out the shock- 
ing health precautions at Porton and the 
long history of official evasion and lies on 
these precautions, John Papworth briefly 
put Porton in a political context and Dr. 
Boss attacked the idea of scientific secrecy. 
The first entry into the prohibited area was 
made at about 2.45 from near the Pheasant 
Inn on the Salisbury-London road. One 
group of about 50 had gone over the six- 
foot-high wire strand fence before us. The 
police attempted to stop us, but somewhat 
halfheartedly. 150 of us walked up a cart 
track, past a grinning soldier, and then 
fanned out across country, planning our 
movements to avoid troops and trucks. 


We had gone about half a mile when we 
were first stopped by soldiers, amiable and 
numerically far too weak to prevent us all 
moving on. To deal with the situation they 
picked up some demonstrators and took 
them out of the area in trucks, They could 
not deal with us all, and they meekly asked 
some of us to leave, telling us that we 
would be handed over to civilian police if 
we were stopped again, Since most soldiers 
were involved with non-cooperating demon- 
strators they had little chance of carrying 
out their “ threat.” 


This was the first demonstration where there 


was a genuine exchange with a large 
number of troops, unforced by either 
“side.” They asked -us why we were at 


Porton, and one friendly Scot confessed: 
“Porton seems a horrible place.” There 
was mutual respect, a determination by both 
sides to do their appointed duties without 
hysteria, hatred or moralising. The 
“enemies,” both of them, seemed to come 
to terms with their ‘‘enmity.” This was 
new and valuable. Our group came across 
only half a dozen policemen out of a total 
of 300, and fifty soldiers out of 1,200, It 
is impossible to know therefore whether the 
friendliness was more general, but from 
what I have heard since, it was. 

From this point a group of twenty or more 
of us headed towards the MRE (Microbio- 
logical Research Establishment), We were 
thirty yards from the MRE when we were 
stopped again and escorted outside the area. 
After a brief meeting at the MRE gate we 
moved on to Amesbury where a number of 
demonstrators were being tried in the 
Church of England primary school for local 
by-law offences of trespass. 


Demonstration at Porto 
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Early warning for a 


fire station 


A. J. Edwards, secretary of the Fulham 
branch of the Fire Brigades Union, writes: 
In the watchroom at the Fulham Fire 
Station a shelf has been fitted on the wall 
6 ft. 6 in. from the floor. On the shelf and 
connected by a thin black wire is a device 
of modern design like a telephone without 
a handset, and in place of a dial a speaker 
which bleeps away the 24 hours of the 
clock, 

The “Early Warning Device,” already in 
place at other fire stations, has now been 
installed at Fulham. It is one of a number 
of moves being made in an attempt to 
deceive people into thinking that defence 
against nuclear attack is possible. 


Addis Ababa 
committee 
starts work 


The co-ordinating committee of nine Afri- 
can states set up by the Addis Ababa con- 
ference in May to study ways of assisting 
the freedom movement in the territories 
under colonial and white minority rule have 
begun hearing evidence from representatives 
of liberation movements. The committee 
consists of members from Algeria, Guinea, 
Senegal, Ethiopia, the United Arab Republic, 
Congo, Nigeria, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
The committee is holding its meetings in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, to be as near 
as possible to the non-liberated territories. 
The chairman of the committee is Mr. 
Oscar Kambona, Tanganyika’s Foreign 
Minister, who has ruled that all the recom- 
mendations of the committee must first be 
approved by the African Council of Min- 
isters at their: twice yearly meetings before 
action is taken. The first meeting of the 
council is due to take place shortly in 
Dakar, Senegal. 

The co-ordinating committee will be con- 
sidering assistance of various kinds. That 
this is likely to include military assistance is 
indicated by the presence on the committee 
of a former FLN fighter, Captain B. Bakhti, 
with the Algerian delegation, and Kambu 
Diabi,. the Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Guinean army. 


With luck. Fylingdales Early Warning 
Station might give four minutes’ warning, 
but it is not for completion until 1964. 


Civil Defence Handbook No. 10 has been 
issued to all firemen. It advises “ A stirrup 
pump or garden syringe would be very use- 
ful.” On the strength of this handbook’s 
advice, a recommendation has been re- 
turned to HQ “A” Division for two rein- 
forced doors to be fitted in the basement at 
Fulham Fire Station and high sand-baggiing 
at the windows, A list of rations needed 
for “50 souls” for 14 days has been rend- 
ered. It includes powdered milk, dried eggs 
and 80 bars of chocolate (survival). 

All the members of our branch of the Fire 
Brigades Union are experienced firefighters. 
We know that even if all London firemen 
and appliances escaped immediate destruc- 
tion they would be totally unable to deal 
with the hell-on-earth of an H-bomb on 
London. 

The public should know the facts and not 
be fooled into a false sense of security. 
The measures being taken are completely 
contrary to the resolution adopted by the 
LCC on October 3, 1961, stating that “ there 
are no practical means of providing Lon- 
doners with effective defence against thermo- 
nuclear war.” 


Resolutions wanted - 


CND> groups have been invited to send 
resolutions for CND’s annual conference at 
Finsbury Town Hall on October 19 and 20. 
Resolutions must be in by July 19. 

END is also holding a special National 
Council meeting on July 13 and 14 to dis- 
cuss campaign policy, leadership and 
activity. 


Bundestag appeals 


The Bundestag, the lower house of the West 
German Parliament, has unanimously re- 
quested the federal government to prepare 
legislation prohibiting all Germans from 
assisting foreign countries in producing 
weapons of mass destruction. - New York 
Times. 
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The last of three articles by Gene Sharp 


STRATEGIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESISTANCE 


The South African government - like every 
government no matter how democratic or 
how tyrannical - is dependent for its con- 
tinued existence upon the willingness of its 
subjects to continue to co-operate with it 
and submit to it. This co-operation and 
submission may take various forms, such 
as helping to run the economic system, 
serving as government employees, and 
simple willingness to obey the laws and 
orders of the regime. 


This consent may at times be “ free ” - based 
upon support for the regime or passive sub- 
mission to it. At other times, it may be 
“forced” - that is, acquiescence procured 
because the people are afraid of the im- 
prisonment or other sanctions which may be 
imposed upon them if they try to non- 
co-operate. But even “forced consent” 
implies the choice that it is better to submit 
and avoid the penalties than to defy and 
incur the suffering. 


In either case the continued existence of 
any regime is the result, not simply of the 
wishes and determination of those persons 
and groups directly controlling the state 
machinery, but primarily of the submission 
and co-operation of the people as a whole. 
The cost of defiance may vary. In some 
situations, as South Africa, it may be terrify- 
ingly high. The people’s ability to withdraw 
their consent may vary, depending upon 
their determination, strength and willingness 
to pay the price for change. 


The problem of altering the existing govern- 
ment or achieving a revolution is, there- 
fore, not simply one of attacking the 
existing rulers and their immediate agents. 
The primary responsibility, both for the 
continuance of the present system and for 
producing change, thus falls on the majority 
of the population without whose submission 
and co-operation the system - after a bloody 
attempt to force a resumption of co- 
operation - would collapse. The achievement 
of change in South Africa thus depends on 
how to increase the strength of the non- 
whites, predominantly the Africans. 


Change can thus be achieved even if the 
present rulers are never convinced that 
it is desirable. The main task is how to 
strengthen the people. Their determination 
to abolish the system must be increased. 
Their organisational strength and ability to 
act corporately and spontaneously must be 
improved, Their willingness to persist in 
defiance despite repression must be 
strengthened. 
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MAN 


HUGH DONCASTER 
Swarthmore lecture 1963 


An examination of the tensions 
existing between the many Christian 
and non-Christian faiths and 

churches and a plea for the toleration 
of diversity of beliefs with the true 
spirit of unity found in seeking 
Christian discipleship. 
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The state of real liberty or tyranny in any 
political society is thus largely a reflection 
of the past and present strength or weak- 
ness of the people as a whole. If the people 
are now weak and fearful, unable or un- 
willing to pay the price of suffering for the 
withdrawal of their consent, then no real 
and Jasting freedom can be achieved. For 
real freedom is not something which is 
given, but something which is earned and 
taken, and which can therefore be defended 
and extended even in the face of new 
threats. 


Therefore, those - including important non- 
white leaders - who now look to liberation 
of South Africa by solely external inter- 
vention are attempting to by-pass the most 
important revolutionary problem and to 
achieve a short cut to liberty when there is 
none, Even if the present Afrikaner 
Nationalist government is abolished by 
external intervention and white domination 
is thereby ended, if there is in the process 
no strengthening of the people as a whole 
and their own ability to win and defend 
their freedom, no effective diffusion of 
power among them, no increase in their 
ability to control their rulers themselves, 
then the succeeding government - no matter 
what its colour - will be at least as tyran- 
nical as the present one. And _ having 
depended on external aid to end one system, 
the people would then lack ability to 
achieve real freedom. 


Terrorist and guerilla movements often 
recognise to a considerable degree the 
importance of the withdrawal of co- 


operation and consent from the government. 
This helps explain why so often the terror 
is directed not against the “ enemy” as one 
might expect but primarily against one’s 
own people, to force them into resistance. 
(There are signs that this is already begin- 
ning in South Africa.) It is thus an attempt 
to force people to be free, an attempt to 
achieve the impossible. Even if politically 
successful on the immediate issue, the kind 
of society and the kind of freedom which 
is thereby produced is of highly question- 
able worth. 


There is evidence that non-violent action 
can significantly assist in increasing the 
strength of oppressed people. Gandhi always 
argued that the primary aim of the non- 
violent struggles he led was not to attack 
the British, who were an important but 
secondary factor in the situation, but to 
strengthen the determination, independence 
and ability to resist of the Indians who were 
the most important factor. 


This was demonstrated in South Africa in 
1952 in the Defiance Campaign, during 
which membership of the African National 
Congress jumped from 7,000 to 100,000. 
Numbers of members are not the only 
criterion for increased strength, but this is 
one indication of the contribution of non- 
violent action to increased capacity to resist 
and increased organisational strength, Simi- 
larly in India the Indian National Congress 
was transformed under Gandhi’s _pro- 
gramme from a tiny group passing yearly 
resolutions into a mass fighting organisation 
capable of shaking the mighty British 
Empire. 


It has been argued - for example, by 
Patrick Duncan - that as the South African 
government has made all conventional 
political efforts to produce change illegal 
and has forbidden the use of non-violent 
action to alter apartheid, violence is now 
justified. It is, however, very superficial 
reasoning to conclude that because non- 
violent action has been made illegal, vio- 
lence should now be used, since violent 
resistance is just as illegal. 


Increasing government repression now 


makes it much more difficult to organise 
non-violent resistance - especially openly - 


than it was in 1952. But it is no easier to 
organise violent resistance. True, non-violent 
resistance is usually most effectively organ- 
ised openly. However, in a violent move- 
ment agents and informers make secrecy 
less than totally effective. And, while we 
should keep in mind the dangers involved, 
non-violent resistance has been effectively 
organised secretly while practised openly - 
as with much of the Norwegian resistance 
under the Nazi occupation. 


Further, not all non-violent resistance need 
be organised in advance to be effective. 
At times highly effective resistance has been 
quite spontaneous. At other times, actions 
planned and initiated by a very small 
number of people may strike a responsive 
chord, and their example may be followed 
by large numbers of people. 


It is extremely difficult now to work out 
wise strategy and tactics for the struggle 
in South Africa, and it would be presump- 
tuous for me to seek to impose one. It is 
very important, however, that serious efforts 
be made now to do this. Only thus can a 
serious alternative to terrorism and guerilla 
warfare or military invasion gain a serious 
hearing. 


There are at least five major factors which 
will need to receive careful consideration in 
working out that strategy: 


1. The present condition of South Africa, 
and in particular the condition and poten- 
tialities of various groups which may hinder 
or aid resistance, especially (a) the govern- 
ment; (b) the white opposition and poten- 
tial opposition to the government; (c) the 
non-white activists and organisations; (d) 
the potential non-white resistance; (e) the 
remainder of the population. 


2. The technique of non-violent action, its 
dynamics, requirements for success and 
possible relevant experience elsewhere. 


3. How to reduce or remove present weak- 
nesses among the non-whites which would 
increase their ability to cast off oppression. 
In particular, this includes such questions 
as (a) how to cast off fear and unwillingness 
to persist in resistance despite repression; 
(b) how to increase knowledge and ability 
of how to resist most effectively in specific 
terms; (c) how to gain confidence in their 
ability to change the situation (as by win- 
ning small local victories, as has already 
been done in bus boycotts). 


4. How best to split the white South 
African population from support for the 
government, including especially liberals, 
religious groups, the English minority and 
especially the industrialists. It is significant 
that the 1952 Defiance Campaign was effec- 
tive in this direction, leading to the 
establishment of both the Liberal Party and 
the Congress of Democrats, 

5. How to stimulate the maximum inter- 
national assistance and how to use it most 
effectively. There are several concrete ways 
in which international assistance could be 
given to an internal, non-violent resistance 
movement. These suggestions are simply 
illustrative : 

(a) Help in communicating news, en- 
couragement, resistance plans, etc. to the 
people of South Africa, for example, by a 
radio station based outside South Africa, 
newspapers and other literature printed out- 
side South Africa for distribution within 
the country. 

(b) More effective publicity and edu- 
cational campaigns aimed at the rest of the 
world about conditions in South Africa and 
the resistance movement there. 

(c) More effective economic pressures 
against South Africa, such as a much more 
serious boycott and embargo movement 
than has been practised hitherto. This was 
recommended by the United Nations 
General Assembly in November, 1962. 

(d) More effective diplomatic and cultural 
pressures, such as the breaking of diplo- 


matic relations (also recommended by the 
UN General Assembly) and refusal of 
cultural co-operation except where this 
involves the breakdown of apartheid prac- 
tices. 


(e) The cutting off of all supplies of arms 
to South Africa (also recommended by the 
UN General Assembly) and of supplies 
which could be used for their manufacture 
within South Africa. 


(f) The withdrawal of all foreign 
investments except where the industries 
were willing to pay reasonable wages to 
non-whites and to abandon apartheid 
practices. 


(g) The application throughout the world 
of various types of non-violent action to 
achieve these objectives. 


Such measures as these could be of great 
assistance in (1) strengthening the morale, 
determination and capacity of the non- 
whites to resist; (2) weakening the morale, 
determination and capacity of the govern- 
ment to continue the present course, and 
of the white population in general to 
support the present government. 


The alternative to this general course of 
action ig doubtless some form of war, 
probably involving either a long terrorist 
campaign and guerilla struggle on the 
Algerian model or major international 
military intervention, by a United Nations 
army, an all-African military alliance, or 
more direct Russian or Chinese military 
assistance. All of these are highly dangerous, 
especially where the East-West power 
struggle could become involved and where 
the conflict could degenerate into a nuclear 
war. 


At this late stage the odds are frankly 
not great that the struggle will shift to a 
more effective application of non-violent 
resistance internally, with powerful external 
aid. If it does not happen, however, it will 
be because of insufficient daring, under- 
stee4i~g and initiative, not because, if 
intelligently and courageously applied, non- 
violent action could not have won the day. 
And if that does not happen, the tragedy of 
South Africa in the future may make the 
tragedy of South Africa in the past and 
present appear insignificant. 

There is still hope, however, and the oppor- 
tunity. If these are seized, the future may 
yet be bright for that unhappy land. And 
the world may be given a lesson in how 
to deal with tyranny and simultaneously 
establish genuine and lasting freedom. 


“ Military secrets, mysterious and for- 
bidding when locked up in the files 
of the General Staff, become objects 
of ridicule when 


THE SPIES 


distributed on the roadside . . . One 
of the greatest taboos of our world 
had been broken.” This is what the 
issue of France Observateur 


FOR PEACE 


withdrawn from circulation in this 
country (where, of course, the press is 
untrammelled) said about the Spies 
for Peace 


STORY 


The 18,000-word account of the Spies 
for Peace Story in ANARCHY 29 
discusses the real official secret, and 
the importance of the affair for all of 
us. Send Is 9d for ANARCHY to 


FREEDOM PRESS, 172 MAXWELL 
ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 
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Greece 


The anti-nuclear movement seems to be 
going slowly mad. The rot began to set in 
fast Easter, and it has reached rock bottom 
(so far) with the feud now being waged by 
the Committee of 100 and CND against the 
Greek royal family. 


Can one imagine a more stupid and tactless 
move than the latter, or one more calculated 
to arouse resentment in a proud and sensi- 
tive people, which has endured sufferings 
unknown to us in the war and cold war? 
How should we feel - whatever our political 
views - if our Queen were insulted and our 
alleged shortcomings castigated by well- 
meaning foreigners ? Our arrogant assump- 
tion of the role of “ governess” to the rest 
of the world - probably a relic of impe- 
rialism - already arouses great resentment 
abroad, and this will only confirm it. 


Some of us are feeling that we can no 
longer recognise the movement in which we 
once took such a pride. It is high time that 
it pulled itself together and sought to re- 
store its sadly damaged “image” with the 
public. May I make three suggestions ? 


Firstly, let a top-level decision be made and 
a statement be made to the public giving a 
really positive lead on anti-nuclear policy. 
‘The need is urgent; the auguries - with the 
statements of the late Pope and Kennedy - 
in some ways better than ever. 


Secondly, let there be, at last, a really good 
publicity drive planned by experts linking 
the anti-nuclear movement with ideas and 
personalities which arouse confidence in the 
ordinary public. (I have in mind the imag- 
inative ““ war on want” gesture at the Alder- 
maston march, or the excellent American 
poster “Dr. Spock is worried.”) 

Thirdly, let us strengthen our links with 
other nations, not lecturing them on how 
we British would run their countries, but 
seeking to understand their problems. Such 
“dialogues of reconciliation” are already 
well established on the continent; it is un- 
fortunately typical of our isolation that we 
know nothing of them here. I have in mind 
movements like Pax Christi with its ‘‘ peace 
marches.” Tentative contacts have already 
been made by us - particularly between East 
and West - in the San Francisco-Moscow 
march and the “ Everyman III.” Since the 
Oxford Conference a permanent committee 
has been set up for this very purpose. 
Above all, let us remember that there will 
never be peace unless it begins with us. 
Rancour and resentment against other 
people and countries will breed more ran- 
cour and resentment; while holding out the 
hand of reconciliation will breed trust and 
confidence. 

A. Lodge, 

31 Swanley Lane, 

Swanley, Kent. 


The editor writes: The demonstrations in 
connection with the Greek royal visit are 
being organised in response to requests for 
support from the Greek CND and those in 
Greece who want the release of political 
prisoners and the restoration of civil rights. 
We have surely been grateful for supporting 
action in Norway, Canada and the USA on 
the occasion of visits to those countries by 
the British fleet or British statesmen. These 
demonstrations have not been planned in a 
spirit of rancour. If Mr. Lodge sees them 
as a “feud” .there must have been a 
failure in communication, which the front 
page of this issue is designed to remedy. 


Kennedy 


J] am disappointed at the niggardly editorial 
praise you gave President Kennedy’s Amer- 
ican University speech. Of late Peace News 
seems to provide only evidence to justify 
the anti-Americanism of its readers. 

The American University speech was the 
finest foreign policy pronouncement made 
by any American President. at least in ten 
years - perhaps since the Atoms for Peace 
speech of President Eisenhower at the UN 
in 1953. 

Instead of reprinting the text of this speech 
in full - sophisticated Peace News readers 
can still find much amazingly refreshing in 
the full text of the speech - we read a 
carping editorial, To be sure, you call the 
speech Mr. Kennedy's “most important 
statement on the subject yet.” But also you 
criticise his “ ambiguity,” call his analysis 
“disappointingly conservative,” use the 


adjective “imprecise,” and generally write 
about the “ inadequacies” of the speech. 

On the contrary, here is one speech by one 
American President which ought to make all 
peace lovers throw their hats - and signs - 


up in the air and cheer. The job we 
Americans Rave, and perhaps you can re- 
sponsibly help us, is to make US Secretary 
of State Rusk and US Secretary of Defence 
MacNamara practise what President Ken- 
nedy preaches. 


If, in fact, the American University speech 
calls a turn in American foreign policy, 
John Kennedy’s speech in Washington will 
herald the end of the cold war as Winston 
Churchill's speech in Fulton, Missouri, 
marked its beginning. 

Homer A. Jack, 

Executive Director, 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, 
17 East 45th Street, 

New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Keeler for Queen? 


Because of holidays I have only today seen 
your headline, pictures and comment of 
June 14, and I feel I must join those who 
protested about these. You have been as 
guilty as the rest of the press in cashing in 
on immoral earnings to make a splash head- 
line. This exploitation of another person’s 
misfortune is itself a form of violence. It 
would have been better either to leave 
Christine Keeler out of it, or to have given 
some thought to her sad lot as a product of 
a sociely in which she can hardly hope ever 
again to know any true happiness. 

Frank Dawtry, 

Second House, 

Limes Road, 

Weybridge, Surrey. 


The editor writes: We have received more 
letters on this subject than we are able to 
publish; on July 1 the count was 33 letters 
critical of the June 14 front page, 19 in 
approval of it. The correspondence is now 
closed. 


War on what? 


The answer, of course, as your excellent 
leader (June 21) suggests, is ‘“ War on 
Want”: the only war which can grip the 
imagination, stir the sense of adventure, 
satisfy man’s innate sense of brotherhood, 
and fill the vacuum left when war glamour 
is discarded. Not only is it the only war 
worth winning, but the only war which can, 
in fact, be won in the 1960s. 


But why the pessimism ? In a world where 
poverty, population and arms expenditure 
are expanding side by side a right-about- 
turn is essential. But has Peace News for- 
gotten that it was the Rt. Hon. Harold Wil- 
son who christened the War on Want move- 
ment, of which he was a founder member ? 
Did it not notice that as recently as May 5, 
1963, Mr. Wilson advocated “ the establish- 
ment in each advanced country of a scheme 
whereby cities and towns, churches and 
voluntary organisations, should adopt towns 
and villages in under-developed countries ” 
(Guardian, May 6). Already through the 
War on Want movement some 400 groups 
in this country are giving strong financial 
support to the Bhoodan Movement in India, 
a movement based on the Gandhian prin- 
ciples of non-violence, sharing, and decen- 
tralisation. Where the people lead, the 
government will follow. 


“That war (war on want) must be fought 
with the same singleness of purpose, the 
same willingness to endure sacrifice, the 
same totality of mobilisation, of science 
and production, that would characterise a 
war between nations. For what is at stake 
is not destruction and death, but a fuller 
life in the material and spiritual sense for 
the whole of mankind.” 


These are the words of Harold Wilson, MP, 
spoken in the Town Hall, Berne, in October, 
1952, at a meeting of the Swiss Peace 
Council. 

Olwen Battersby, 

9 Madeley Road, 

London, W.5. 


Homosexual law reform 


I was interested to read ‘“ The nightmare 
world of the homosexual” (June 21), and 
agree with nearly all that the writer says. 
The clearest lesson that has emerged from 
this society’s work since 1958 is that the law 
against homosexual acts committed by con- 
senting adults in private is directly respon- 
sible for a great deal of the promiscuity 
and public misbehaviour which everyone 
deplores. But is it really so surprising that 
men who, because of this law, are defence- 
less against the crudest forms of extortion 


and blackmailing pressures, often prefer 
furtive, anonymous sexual contacts to the 
even greater social risk of setting up house 
with another man? Incidentally, another 
evil consequence which your correspondent 
did not mention is the spread of venereal 
disease amongst homosexuals who behave 
in this way. 

My point of disagreement with the article 
is the author’s suggestion of an “interim” 
age of consent of 25. Law reform in this 
country is a slow and diflicult process, and 
it is unlikely that Parliament, having once 
grasped this nettle, will revise the law again 
for very many years. That is why the 
Homosexual Law Reform Society stands for 
nothing less than the full Wolfenden re- 
forms, and would regard a partial measure, 
such as repeal of the Labouchere Amend- 
ment only, as unsatisfactory. The Wolfen- 
den Committee itself discussed the age of 
consent very fully, and finally came down 
in favour of 21 - the highest age suggested 
- solely in order to placate those who were 
apprehensive about the protection of youth. 
The Committee in fact recognised what was 
strongly stressed by their medical members 
- that most people are- biologically and 
sexually adult at a younger age, and implied 
that from most points of view 18 had more 
to commend it as an age of consent. 


Even if 21 is enacted, this will still leave 
homosexual young men of 18, 19 and 20 in 
an invidious situation. These are the years 
when freedom to find out one’s own person- 
ality and attain the self-confidence of 
maturity are crucial. If those passing 
through this time are still to be technically 
criminals, many existing evils (such as their 
reluctance to confide in parents, friends or 
doctors) will perpetuate themselves. To 
extend the period of prohibition to 25 
would, I believe, be most damaging. Such 
a proposal too readily overlooks the fact 
that the law is not merely a moral “ totem 
pole“: young people are being arrested and 
punished (not infrequently with imprison- 
ment) under it daily. Recent press cuttings 
reaching me have concerned boys aged 13, 
14 and 15 who are being dragged through 
the courts on homosexual charges. If our 
country is incapable of devising a more 
humane and effective way of helping young- 
sters faced with the emotional problems of 
adolescence, do we not all have cause to 
feel deeply ashamed ? 

Antony Grey, 

Secretary, Homosexual Law Reform Society, 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.1. 


Higher still 


I have just seen the photograph (June 28) of 
the “ ban-bomb demo ™ held in New Guinea 
last Easter at an altitude of 5,500 feet. It 
was claimed that this was possibly the 
highest and most tropical demonstration yet 
held. 

Readers might also be interested to know 
that a large CND flag has been flying for 
the last nine months from the radio mast of 
the Agricultural Station, situated at 6,200 
feet, in the village of Paidha, Congo Border, 
West Nile District of Uganda. This is one 
day's journey from the equator line. 
Members of the local tribe (Alur) are dumb- 
founded as to the flag's meaning, for the 
majority of them are unaware that such 
generous gifts as atomic bombs have been 
bequeathed to the world by the undying 
good graces of Western Imperialism. This, 
surely, is one situation where ignorance is 
bliss ! 

Peter R. Singer, 

c/o 28 Pemberton Gardens, 

London, N.19. 


Children and war 


Most readers of Sylvia Wells’ report of the 
Aldershot Army Display (Peace News June 
21) probably found distressing the attitude 
of many children to the instruments of war, 
and also that of their parents in condoning 
this. 

I am an infant school teacher. I teach boys 
aged between five and six years - very 
young, one would have thought, to be 
thinking about war, and nuclear war in 
particular, but this is a private school and 
many of the fathers of our children are 
service officers. 

Several of the children often speak of war 
as a game, but one in particular seems to be 
completely filled with ideas of war and 
bombs. One thing he is particularly fond 
of saying, and says quite often, is that 
Russia has lots of H-bombs and wants to 
drop them on us. I am sure this is an idea 
given him by his father, who is an army 
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officer, and wants his son to grow up to be 
the same. Even when he writes a story for 
which I have suggested ideas, his own ideas 
of war come through. One day last week 
he wrote “I am flying an aeroplane because 
some woods are on fire, and the woods are 
on fire because a bomb was dropped; it was 
an atomic bomb.” 


Is it not a sad state of affairs that our five 
and six-year-old children should be pre- 
occupied with thoughts of war? It starts in 
the home even before children are old 
enough for school. The only way to 
counter it is to persuade parents to educate 
their children for peace and not for war. 
Mrs. Joan E. Leeks, 

40 Woodland Grove, 

Farnborough, Hants. 


Cadets 


Recently I asked to leave the compulsory 
cadet force which is run in our school. 
told the commander that I was a CO. When 
he asked me my reasons I told him that the 
time and money should be devoted to some- 
thing constructive, such as regional work 
for Freedom from Hunger. He could find 
only one answer to this: 

“Are you a DNC (Disarmament Nuclear 
Campaign !) supporter ? ” 

“Yes.” 

, are those atom 
bombs ? ” 

There is a wide feeling in the schoo] agree- 
ing with my belief that the force should be 
disbanded. 

I have pressed for a debate on a motion 
against the cadet force, but it was turned 
down for two reasons : (a) the acting chair- 
man was a lieutenant in the force, and (b) 
nobody would speak against the motion. 
About sixty boys (a quarter of the school) 
were present. I will continue to press for 
the debate, 

Paul Osborn, 

Sudbury Grammar School, 

Suffolk. 


Berlin wall 


The Communists have always stated that the 
Berlin wall was built to keep out ‘ undesir- 
able elements and spies” from East Ger- 
many, : 

This may have been partly right, but the 
new forbidden zone now created by the 
East Germans, which bars everyone but the 
military from an area on their side of the 
wall, finally confirms, without any reason- 
able doubt, that their purpose is, and always 
has been, to keep the East Germans in. 

If we ignore these “ police state activities ” 
and yet agitate about events in Greece then 
we are hypocrites in the extreme. 

Frankly, I would rather live in Greece than 
in East Germany - at least you can leave 
Greece if you don't like the regiime. 

Allen Hughes, 

Tyfon Cottage, 

Aberdaren, 

North Wales. 


Animals 


I hope the protestants at Porton spared a 
thought for the fiendish experiments on 
animals involved in chemical warfare re- 
search. 

It is one thing to inflict suffering. some of 
it admitted to be great, on animals for 
medical research, though much of it may be 
of dubious necessity. But to harm or tor- 
ture other - and innocent - species in the 
interests of destroying our own is surely 
among the meanest and maddest of crimes. 
Basil Druitt, 

47 Barrack Road, 

Christchurch, Hants. 
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lraq bans Russeli’s 
‘Jewish secretary’ 


In a press statement put out on June 30 
Bertrand Russell says : 


Shortly after the recent coup d’etat in Iraq 
I received many reports of atrocities and 
massacres in that country, which were sup- 
ported by accounts published in several 
British newspapers. I wrote to President 
Aref in February expressing my concern 
over these reports, In his letter of March 
12, 1963, he invited me to visit Iraq “to 
see... the actual facts.” Encouraged by 
this invitation, I asked President Aref if he 
would be willing for my representative to 
visit Iraq, to which he agreed in his letter 
to me of April 20. I then suggested that my 
colleagues, Mr. Ralph Schoenman, Mr. 
Patrick Pottle, and Mr. Khalid Zaki could 
come to Iraq on July 8. 


On June 28 the Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Iraqi Embassy in London wrote to me ex- 


Where to see the 
Greek visitors 


Below is the itinerary for the Greek King 
and Queen during their royal visit, and also 
a list of demonstrations. In addition to the 
demonstrations listed, the Save Greece Now 
committee is asking people to appear all 
along the royal route throughout the visit 
wearing black sashes and standing in silent 
vigil. 

TIMETABLE OF GREEK ROYAL VISIT 


July 9 11.14 Arrive Gatwick Airport. 


11.45 Depart Gatwick by train 

12.30 Arrive Victoria Station. 

12.40 State Drive via Victoria St., Parlia- 
ment Sq., Whitehall & Mall, 

1.00 Arrive Buckingham Palace, 

4,25 Greek royal visitors lay wreath on 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior. 
Visit to Queen Mother at Clarence 
House. 

8.30 Official banquet at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Jaty 10 a.m. Reception of Diplomatic Corps, etc. 

11.52 By car from Palace to Westminster 

ier. 

12.25 Tower Pier. 

12.30 Received by Lord Mayor at Guild- 
hall, official lunch, 

p.m. Reception at Greek Embassy (51 
Upper Brook St.) for the Greek com- 
munity. 

7.15 Aldwych Theatre for gala perform- 


ance, 
Supper at Lancaster House. 


Tuly 11 
King Paul will watch Naval manoeu- 
vres off Isle of Wight 
Queen Frederika_ will visit Lord 
Mayor's Treloar Home. 

8.30 Banquet at Claridge’s for the British 
royal hosts, given by the Greek 
visitors. 

Tully 12 


10.00 Visit ends. 


Thursday, July 4. Indoor meetine at Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1, at 7.30 p.m. Speakers: 
Chris Farley, Hugh Brock. David Boulton. Malcolm 
Macmillan, M.P. Organised by the British Continuing 
Committee, International Greek Amnesty Conference. 
Saturday, July 6. Small demonstration at 3 p.m. in 
Trafalgar Square with black sashes and banners, to 
draw attention to banning of meeting “‘ in the public 
interest.’ Organised by Save Greece Now. 
Sunday, July 7. Silent march in memory of Grego 
Lambrakis, MP. , Assembly, Hyde Park Corer, 3 
pce Wreaths laid at Byron's statue and Bucking: 
am Palace. March ends with meeting at Speaker’s 
Corner. Organised by CND. 
Tuesday, July 9. ““ Guard of honour ”’ to mark 
arrival of King and Queen of Greece at Victoria 
Station, 12 mid-day. Organised by the Save Greece 
Now committee. 
Silent assembly at Buckingham Palace, starting at 
7.30 p.m. in Trafalgar Square. March down the 
Mali and silent assembly facing the railings of 


Buckinguam Palace. Organised by the Committee 
of 100. 


pressing his Government’s regret that they 
were “unable to accede” to my invitation 
to accept a delegation in answer to an in- 
vitation made only to myself, He stated, 
moreover, that Mr. Zaki was an Iraqi who 
had had his Government scholarship with- 
drawn and had taken part in a demonstra- 
tion at the Iraqi Embassy on February 8 
together with a group of students “ closely 
associated with the Iragi Communists,” and 
that he could not, therefore, be regarded as 
an “unbiased seeker after truth.’ With 
regard to Mr. Schoenman, the Charge 
d’Affaires presented, as grounds for his ex- 
clusion, the fact that he had been to Israel 
on my behalf and had been reported as my 
“ Jewish secretary.” 


This abrupt volte face by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment seems to me significant, Firstly they 
state that they are not prepared for my 
representatives to visit their country, despite 
President Aref’s previous willingness to 
accept a representative. Secondly, they 
make specific objections to two of my asso- 
ciates, in whose ability I have complete 
confidence, 


I have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the Iraqi Government's present attitude 
stems from the situation in their country. 
It must be assumed that, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, the reports of the 
brutal warfare in Kurdistan and of numer- 
ous executions of political opponents, trade 
union leaders, and students are substantially 
correct. In view of this the recent decision 
of the British Government to supply Iraq 
with military equipment is a shameful one, 
and strongly to be condemned. 


No news from the 
Special Branch 


The police have taken no further action 
against the Committee of 100 since the 
searches made by the Special Branch in 
London and at the Committee’s head- 
quarters last week. Documents and diaries 
taken then have not been returned 
although requests have been made to the 
police. 

Last week articles were published in the 
Daily Sketch which gave an_ inaccurate 
picture of the Committee. One story con- 
cerning Peter Moule at Porton was com- 
pletely fictitious; he was in fact visiting 
Wormwood: Scrubs at the time. The 
Sketch has been asked to withdraw the 
statements and print corrections. If this 
does not happen the Committee wil! con- 
sider further action. 


100 man resigns 


On June 30 David Mathias resigned as both 
secretary and member of the Welsh Com- 
mittee of 100. He gave his reasons in a 
letter to Lord Russell, in which he made 
clear his disagreement with the tactics of 
the National Committee. Mr, Mathias felt 
that the activities of the Committee at Mar- 
ham, Porton, and during the coming Greek 
visit were directing energies away from the 
main issue of unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, In addition to this he thought the 
manner of protest was becoming more vio- 
lent, contrary to the official policy of the 
Committee. 


Cathedral pilgrimage takes 
Guildford by surprise 


Sylvia Wells reports: 

On Saturday, June 29, the South-East 
Region Christian CND held a pilgrimage 
to Guildford Cathedral. The pilgrimage 
was composed of four main groups, which 
converged on to the cathedral. The pro- 
cessions left their starting points at 3 p.m. 
and arrived at the cathedral at 4 p.m. so 
that the witness could be seen by everyone 
in the vicinity of Guildford. The procession 
took the form of a silent poster parade, par- 
ticipants walking in single file, 


Kennedy vigil 
in Sussex 


Alun Albon writes: In spite of the bad 
weather conditions the Sussex Committee 
of 100 and South-East Region CND held 
a vigil for the whole period of President 
Kennedy's stay at Birch Grove. It was 
maintained from 1.30 on the Saturday 
until President Kennedy left at about 4.30 
on the Sunday. : 

About twelve Sussex Committee of 100 
people fasted throughout the demonstra- 
tion, in spite of the weather, the aroma 
of tomato soup, and non-fasters munching 
sandwiches. Thirty people sat it out 
throughout a miserable night, taking it in 
turns to sleep in cars and hold the 
banners. On the few occasions President 
Kennedy got near enough to see the 
British public the large majority were 
CND demonstrators. 


Seaman sentenced 


John Dixon, the twenty-year-old able sea- 
man in the Royal Navy who decided not 
to report for duty with his unit in Ports- 
mouth on June 7 because of his opposition 
to nuclear war, has been sentenced by the 
naval authorities to 90 days’ detention. As 
Peace News went to press he was reported 
to be in solitary confinement. 

Earlier this year John Dixon was sent- 
enced to 89 days’ detention when he went 
absent without leave to attend a CND 
meeting (see Peace News, June 7). His 90- 
day sentence should enable him to be con- 
sidered for release from the Navy as a 
conscientious objector. 


Action promised 


A statement signed by 111 members of the 
academic staff of the University of Natal 
promises “strong action” if any of their 
colleagues is detained under the General 
Law Amendment Act which provides for 
detention up to 90 days without trial. The 
signatories have demanded the release or 
trial of anyone detained. If this demand 
is not met within seven days they will 


“assemble to consider such forms of 
action as may be appropriate.” - New 
York Times. 

Prisoners 


Winchester Prison: Rowland Dale, two 
months for refusing to be bound over after 
the Porton demonstration; David Better- 
idge, three months for refusing binding 
over. 


The procession from Stoke Park walked 
through the narrow crowded Guildford 
High Street, and the silent marchers, hold- 
ing banners with Christian messages such as 
“Ts your faith in the cross or the bomb ?” 
and bearing large wooden crosses surprised 
people, who appeared to expect bright 
banners and trad bands with a CND demon- 
stration. People stood and watched quietly 
and accepted leaflets. 

The procession finally arrived at the bottom 
of the hill which leads up to the cathedral 
and marchers lined the road at five foot 
intervals, 171 people took part in the final 
silent vigil, which lasted for half an hour. 


New pamphiets 
about Greece 


Two pamphlets have been published in the 
last weck, which together comprise a de- 
tailed factual account of the cases of the 
political prisoners in Greece. The first, Give 
Me Back My Husband (price 6d, available 
Housmans Bookshop or League for Demo- 
cracy in Greece) has a foreword by Stan 
Awbery, MP, and is written by Mrs. Bettty 
Ambatielos. In this pamphlet Mrs. Amba- 
tielos gives a detailed account of the case of 
her husband, the trade union leader, Tony 
Ambatielos, who through her efforts is pro- 
bably the best-known of the prisoners, 

The other pamphlet, Political Prisoners in 
Greece (a Peace News pamphlet, price one 
shilling from Housmans Bookshop), is by 
Christopher Lake, and has a foreword by 
Tom Driberg, MP. The pamphlet gives a 
bricf account of Greek politics since the 
Metaxas dictatorship and the background to 
the cases of the prisoners, details of many 
individual cases, and a vivid description of 
the conditions in which the prisoners exist. 


‘Inside Story’ 


Mr. Tom Driberg asked the Home Secre- 
tary in the House of Commons on June 20 
if he would circulate in Hansard com- 
ments on Inside Story, the Prison Reform 
Council’s report on prison conditions, and 
if he would list the statements which he 
found inaccurate, those he found accurate, 
and what action he was taking concerning 
the matters it brought to his attention. 
Trevor Hatton, of the Prison Reform 
Council, commented on the reply: 

“Mr. Brooke’s answer is a typical piece of 
Home Office evasiveness, listing 38 para- 
graphs out of 115 in which mis-statements 
of fact are said to exist, but failing to 
identify exactly a single inaccuracy. Indeed, 
it could be that Inside Story errs in present- 
ing too favourable a view of prisons. The 
Home Office seems upset that ex-prisoners 
fail to write of their experiences in the 
glowing terms of their own reports, dis- 
missing all shortcomings as the result of 
overcrowding.” 


Staff changes 


Tanya Davison has joined the Peace News 
editorial staff this week after coming down 
from Leeds University, where she read for 
a science degree. Richard Boston leaves this 
month to take up a lectorship in Sweden, 
from which country he will from time to 
time be contributing to Peace News. 


MARCH in memory of Lambrakis 


Sunday July 7 3pm Hyde Park Corner (Serpentine Road) 


Piccadilly, Regent St, Oxford St, Marble Arch. 


Memoria! Meeting at Speakers’ Corner 


a> 


Dr. Gregory Lambrakis marched with us from Aldermaston. A week later he marched alone from Marathon to Athens, because the Greek march was banned. 
On May 23 he was murdered as he left a peace rally in Salonika, On May 28, 500,000 marched at his funeral in Athens in a completely non-violent 


demonstration. 


CND calls on all supporters to march silently in the same non-violent spirit in memory of a great peace campaigner, and to reaffirm the right of the peace 
movement of the world to peaceful demonstration and protest. 


CND, 2 Carthusian Street, EC1 
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